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EDITORIAL 


Dear Reader, 


This issue of Current Dialogue pays homage to a great man in the history of the 
ecumenical movement, in the life of the WCC and in the world of interfaith dialogue 
and relations. Stanley Samartha died in July this year after a long battle against 
cancer. We want to remember him as a scholar and a friend; a person deeply 
committed to interfaith dialogue. Friends and people engaged in interfaith dialogue 
responded to our call for contributions and bring thus into being this issue of Current 
Dialogue. It is important in these days that we give even more space to interfaith 
dialogue. You will from the following pages learn how present the issue of dialogue 
was in the mind of Stanley Samartha. It was not an interest that one can have or not 
have. It was an attitude of life. Living in the midst of plurality must be part of our 
confession and world-view. The events these last months prove that we with 
emphasis must make dialogue an intrinsic part of our beings, whether we are 
Christians, Muslims, Jews, Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs or people of other faiths. We 
must learn from dialogue with people of other faiths to make it impossible to use 
religion against the other or to allow our religious traditions to spawn violence. 


Stanley Samartha was given the task to lead the WCC work in relations with people 
of other faiths and to inspire and encourage Christians to embrace an attitude of 
dialogue to their friends and neighbours. It was and remains sometimes still an uphill 
battle. In remembering the work of Stanley Samartha, we are strengthened in our 
commitment to pursue this way. This is the only way. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 
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Taken from "Between Two Cities" 
Early Years 


1. Remembered Moments 


Although the focus of this book is on my ecumenical years, in this chapter | wish to recall 
some events in my earlier years that shaped my life and which may help to interpret my work 
in the WCC. Inevitably this leads to a selective look at the past and a telescoping of events. 
That is why this chapter is entitled "Remembered Moments". 


Autobiography, or even biography, has not been a significant element in the long history of 
India’s cultural life. Only in recent years have politicians and retired civil servants begun to 
write their autobiographies. Of the great acharyas of Hindu religious life and thought and 
other thinkers who have shaped Indian culture and civilization very little is known. The details 
of their personal life are not recorded. This however has not prevented their thought from 
making enduring contributions to the life of subsequent generations. 


Some have suggested that history as a category of life has not been given sufficient 
importance in India because Hindus regard the world of history as maya, usually translated 
as "illusion". But this is a doubtful explanation. Maya is not "illusion" in the sense of a dream 
or mirage or "like a banana without substance". Many Hindu scholars have pointed out that it 
indicates "relative reality"; that is, only in relation to the Absolute, the Brahman, is the world 
regarded as maya. The great acharyas like Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva established 
monasteries in strategic places in the country, with endowments of land and carefully worked 
out rules for succession which operate even to this day. If they had regarded history as 
"illusion" they would not have made provision for the future so carefully. 


Another reason for this neglect of biographical details may be the feeling that perceptions of 
Truth are more important than the persons who perceive them. The extent to which a 
knowledge of the details of an individual’s personal life contributes to understanding that 
person's thought is debatable. The observation that theology is rooted in biography is only 
partially true. In recent years what is called investigative journalism has brought out many 
intimate details of the personal lives of people in positions of power or aspiring to attain them. 
What this has contributed to understanding and evaluating those persons is not easy to say. 


When P.A. Schilpp, editor of the Library of Living Philosophies, asked the philosopher and 
former president of India, S. Radhakrishnan (1888-1975) to provide an autobiography for the 
volume on his philosophy in 1952, Radhakrishnan wrote only a few pages under the title 
"Fragments of a Confession". When S. Gopal, the son of Radhakrishnan, published a 
biography of his father in 1988, he included many details, some of which only a son could 
reveal. But one is left wondering whether these details have in any way helped us to 
understand Radhakrishnan’s thoughts in a different or better way. Nevertheless, 
autobiographical details provided by persons themselves or biographical information carefully 
researched and provided by others may indeed provide the background to understand the 
factors that go to the making of persons and the motives that drive them to particular courses 
of action. 


**kK* 


| was born on 7 October 1920 in Karkal, a small village in the district of South Kanara in 
Karnataka (population 46 million in 1990), one of the four states in South India. Most of my 
earlier years were spent in Mangalore, a town on the west coast, which is the headquarters 
of the district. My father was a pastor and my mother a primary school teacher. 
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Coastal lands are always open to trade and cultural influences from outside. This is true of 
this area as well. This strip of land between the mountains and the sea, from Bombay in the 
north to Kanyakumari, the southernmost tip of the peninsula, in the south, with Goa, Calicut 
and Cochin in between, is a fertile area, with several rivers flowing from the mountains to the 
sea. There are evidences of trade with Rome. Vasco da Gama landed in Calicut in 1498 and, 
along with him, Roman Catholic Christianity made its entrance to this area. Protestant 
missionary activities started here in 1834 by the Basel Evangelical Mission. 


Although Hindus are in the majority, Jains, Muslims and Christians have lived together here 
with Hindus for many centuries, without any tension or trouble. Only recently, in the wake of 
the demolition of the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya in December 1992 were there tensions and 
conflicts in some pockets of this area. The fact that Jains, followers of a religion founded by 
Mahavira (c. 817 B.C.) could settle down in this district to escape persecution in the north, 
and that later Muslims and Christians too were accepted, is evidence of this inter-religious 
harmony. 


According to a count made in 1990, in this small district of South Kanara, there are 18 Hindu 
monasteries or Maths, 374 major temples, several hundred mosques and other Muslim 
shrines, 110 churches and seven Jain temples. This means that during the year a large 
number of festivals of different religions are held in which the whole community participates 
in one way or another. In Moodabidri, close to Karkal, there is a thousand-pillared Jain 
temple which is a well-known pilgrim centre. Udipi, a Hindu pilgrim centre, established by 
Madhvacharya (13th century), with its eight monasteries, is only 30 kilometres from 
Mangalore. Dharamsthala, another well-known pilgrim centre, where thousands of people 
gather every year for an all-religions festival, is about 80 kilometres from Mangalore. All 
these are familiar landmarks to people in the district. 


| was thus born and brought up in a multi-religious society with little tension or conflict. My 
close friends in the primary school in the little village of Perdur were two Hindus and two 
Muslims -- one the son of a cobbler who supplied leather pouches for our catapults free of 
charge. | have kept in touch with them over the years, visiting the village during my travels to 
India from Geneva. 


Even though Hinduism, in its Bhakti traditions and temple worship, is the religion of the 
majority and provides the pervasive cultural ethos, an ancient, perhaps pre-Hindu primal 
tradition persists to this day in song and dance and ritual in the villages. As children we were 
excited by this, though we did not understand its meaning. This tradition is also connected 
with female goddesses who are held in awe and reverence, even fear, by the people. 
Perhaps over the centuries these have degenerated into what is sometimes despised as a 
vestige of "primitive superstition". But their importance for the life of the community is now 
being recognized and attempts are being made to recover their authentic rituals and 
understand their cultural significance. In the language of the area these are described as 
"devil (bhuta) dances". These dances, with dark masked figures leaping up with flaming 
torches, surrounded by crowds in a circle receding to darkness, are meant to banish evil 
spirits of sickness and pain and bondage. Although children were not allowed to go near 
them -- and Christian children were told that they were indeed "devils" from the world of 
Satan -- our group quite often stole to the edge of the circle to watch the dancers with 
excitement mixed with awe and fear. 


Only later when | visited countries in Africa and native peoples in America did | recognize the 
deep significance and worldwide presence of primal traditions which endure despite 
secularization and the powerful influence of science and technology. When | organized a 
consultation on traditional religions in Africa during my years in Geneva, the connection 
between different manifestations of this tradition across the continents came to me in a sharp 
manner. What is significant in South India, as | reflect back on my village days, was the co- 
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existence in the village community of the Hindu epic tradition, the song and dance depictions 
of episodes from Ramayana and Mahabharatha in "field-dramas", with the "devil dances" of 
the primal traditions. 


Rich in culture and tradition, Indian society expresses its multiple ways of life through 
symbols, myths, songs and dances in addition to philosophical thought and religious ritual. 
Here life is a process in continuity; death is a fresh beginning. | recognize now what did not 
occur to us as children watching a dead body being burned in a dry paddy field in the village: 
that when the monsoon rains came, the ashes went into the ground to provide sustenance 
for the new crop next year. There were rituals to be followed, symbols to be displayed, 
pleasures to be enjoyed and sometimes denied, and a variety of enabling means to 
emphasize the continuity of life between the living and the dead. The whole village 
community accepted this. | did not realize then that only Christians and Muslims, even 
though they were converts from Hinduism, were outside or kept themselves on the outside of 
this unifying cultural force which held together different responses to the mystery of life and 
death. 


One particular incident stands out in my memory of primary school days. Mahatma Gandhi 
had returned to India from South Africa in 1915. Within a few years the winds of nationalism 
and the demands for independence were blowing even in the remotest villages of India. Our 
small village of Perdur, nestling below the western ghats (hills), was not immune to the 
movement. Gandhi's autobiography, The Story of My Experiments with Truth, was already 
translated into several languages of India, including my own. Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s 
Anandmath (The Monastery of Joy) was also available to us in translation. | read these two 
books although they did not make much impression on me at the time. 


Prohibition was one of the planks in Gandhi's platform. He was very much against people, 
particularly poor labourers in towns and villages, spending their money on liquor instead of 
the needs of their families. Congress men were picketing liquor shops all over the country. 
There was a liquor shop about fifty yards from the end of the mission compound to which 
labourers used to come for drinks after a hard day’s work in the fields. We boys used to 
crouch in the corner of the compound to watch them, particularly to see them return drunk 
and swaying to their homes, shouting and singing. 


One evening, three Congress men well known in the village, in their homespun white clothes 
(Khadi), and Gandhi caps, were picketing the shop. Suddenly a group of six Indian 
policemen led by a British sergeant came marching to the shop and began beating them 
ruthlessly with long thin bamboo canes. We children were used to a few cuts on the 
outstretched palms of our hands by the teacher using similar but shorter canes. But this was 
the first time we had seen adults being beaten like this. The Congress men stood with folded 
hands, not resisting the policemen in any way. Even when they fell to the ground the police 
continued beating them till we could see blood staining their white clothes. We ran away 
trembling with fear. Many years later, when | saw Richard Attenborough’s film Gandhi, this 
incident came to my mind as | watched the nonviolent resistance of the people to police 
beating. | felt a tide of anger surging within me when | heard some viewers nearby saying 
that all this "nonviolence" was simply "made up for the movie". 


k*kK* 


My high school and college studies were done in Mangalore, which is noted for its fine 
educational institutions run by Jesuit fathers and Carmelite sisters. | did my high school 
studies (1933-37) in the Basel Evangelical Mission High School (1933-37). For the first two 
years of college studies | joined the government college (1937-39) and the next two | spent in 
St Aloysius’ College, a Jesuit institution (1939-41). At that time all educational institutions in 
the district were affiliated to the Madras University, and so | took my first degree in 
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economics and history, with English and Kannada, which was the mother tongue of most of 
the students. 


This was a time of serious economic depression. Unemployment was high, with many young 
people wandering from office to office, seeking any kind of jobs available. During this period 
we also read in the newspapers about the rise of fascism in Italy and Nazism in Germany. 
Reading about the attacks on "foreigners" in Germany and other countries in Europe today, | 
am greatly alarmed because these symptoms are the same. In the midst of my college 
studies the second world war broke out (1939), and many young people joined the army. 


We took part in many cultural activities in schools and colleges, in plays and dramas and 
musical festivals. There were many debates in student unions, particularly on political 
themes like independence and nonviolence. Quite a few people were impatient with the slow 
progress of nonviolent resistance to the colonial power and wanted to take up more 
aggressive action against the oppressors. | was active in these debates, but | was too timid 
to take any part in processions and other activities, perhaps because within the church 
circles it was unheard of for Christians to play any role part in political activities. | was the 
editor of the College Times, a student fortnightly typed and displayed in the reading rooms of 
the government college and St. Aloysius’ college. One of my classmates, M.V. Kamath, who 
wrote regularly for the College Times, later became the correspondent for Hindustan Times 
in Geneva and, when he returned to India, the editor of the well-known Illustrated Weekly of 
India. He is now a respected journalist whose columns are syndicated in many papers. 


The nationalist movement under Mahatma Gandhi was growing in intensity and deeply 
touched the life of people everywhere in the country, including university students. Looking 
back, | am struck that neither the independence movement nor the emphasis on nonviolence 
as a political weapon made any impression on the life-styles and attitudes of Christians, 
either Roman Catholic or Protestant, except for a few fiery individuals who defied church 
leaders on this question. The church was anxious about what would happen to Christians if 
the British left -- the British government was considered a Christian government -- and 
Gandhi’s Congress Party came to power. 


| heard many sermons cautioning Christians about the dangers of national independence, 
several based on the text: "Let every person be subject to the governing authorities; for there 
is no authority except from God, and those authorities that exist have been instituted by God. 
Therefore whoever resists authority resists what God has appointed, and those who resist 
will incur judgment" (Rom. 13:1-2). | do not remember feeling uneasy about such sermons 
nor questioning their literal application to our political life. It was a time when we Protestants 
accepted the authority of the Bible as the unquestioned authority of the Word of God. There 
was no possibility whatsoever of opening one’s mouth against it even at home or among 
close friends. 


During my third year in the university (1940) | was elected first secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement (SCM) in Mangalore, which brought together for the first time all 
Protestant students studying in the various colleges in the town. Later | became president of 
the SCM in Mangalore and was active in regional and national conferences. When the 
Mangalore SCM celebrated its golden jubilee in 1990 they graciously invited me to deliver 
the inaugural address under the title: "Lift Up the Cup of Salvation" (based on Psalm 116:11- 
12) 


The SCM helped students of my generation at a crucial time in our intellectual and spiritual 
life. It stimulated me to work towards the theological credibility -- one might even say, the 
intellectual respectability -- of the Christian faith in the midst of the "cultured despisers" of 
religion in the university. From my intense biblical background it was clear to me that the 
source of the gospel was not in the intellect or the life of reason. The gospel is the gift of God 
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in Jesus Christ who is accepted both as the revelation of God and the way of salvation. But 
at a time when, as college students, we felt that the sermons in the church were not helping 
us to come to grips with some of the questions raised by what we were studying in the 
university, the SCM helped to show us that the articulation of Christian faith demands critical 
reflection on the content of this faith. Without giving a reason for the hope that is in them, 
Christians either remain ignorant of the depths of the Christian faith or become fanatical in 
shouting about it. 


Christian students, particularly in the early years of their university studies, face many 
intellectual difficulties. Doubts gnaw at the bone of belief and the marrow of faith is likely to 
spill out of their lives. For example, | felt greatly troubled by the distance between the theory 
of evolution and the biblical stories of creation. Even more difficult were the miracles in the 
New Testament. At this juncture the SCM helped me, igniting a process of intellectual 
reflection within me on the fundamentals of the Christian faith. It may even be that this 
experience nudged me in the direction of theological studies, though not necessarily towards 
the Christian ministry. 


Further, it was through the SCM that for the first time | came to recognize and experience the 
larger fellowship of the church. We as a small minority of Protestants in Mangalore were so 
isolated geographically and spiritually that we had become introverted and suffered from a 
deep sense of inferiority. The fact that our missionaries were German and Swiss, who had no 
access to the government's corridors of power so familiar to British missionaries, further 
marginalized us. 


In the SCM meetings | met for the first time Christians of other traditions: Syrian Orthodox, 
Mar Thoma, Anglican, Methodist and others. To me, accustomed from childhood to 
worshipping in only one way, it was very significant that we could all worship together in the 
name of Christ without the slightest hesitation, that we could share in Bible studies, lectures 
and discussions and, above all, that we could not only raise critical questions about the faith 
without being reprimanded for it, but were even encouraged by our Christian teachers to do 
so. Meeting Christians of other denominations enlarged my Christian horizon tremendously 
at a time when | had never even heard the word "ecumenical". It may be that it was the SCM 
which taught me very early that Christian life can be lived pluralistically, even as the religious 
life in our country has always been pluralistic both in vision and reality. 


Later, in regional and national conferences, | met other SCM leaders such as Malcolm 
Adisheshiah, M.M. Thomas and Chandran Devenesan, along with a wide circle of Christian 
college teachers equally committed to the basis and the programmes of the SCM. At 
leadership training conferences during the summer holiday months | was invited along with 
others to give lectures on Christian theology. These helped me immensely not only to clarify 
for myself the fundamentals of the Christian faith but also to articulate them in a manner that 
could be understood by students without too much difficulty. | quickly realized that complexity 
should not be misunderstood as profundity nor clarity as shallowness. What is the use of 
knowledge and scholarship if their distilled wisdom cannot be communicated to younger 
people eager to learn? 


Mik te 


Looking back, | am surprised that immediately after my college studies | decided to join the 
Christian ministry without any discernible inner struggle. | seem to have glided into Christian 
ministry without even a slight bump. | was very young -- a few months short of my 21st 
birthday -- and the mission board surprisingly accepted me as a candidate for theological 
studies without the usual requirement of one or two years of practical work in the field. 


Although my parents never once mentioned the subject to me, it was assumed that as the 
eldest son | would naturally follow in my father’s footsteps and become a pastor. | was 
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indeed impressed and attracted by the teaching and pastoral dimensions of the ministry, but | 
distrusted, even disliked its ritual side. Only during my years with the World Council of 
Churches, when | met many Roman Catholic friends and had Orthodox colleagues from 
Greece, Russia and other Eastern European countries, did | come to appreciate the 
importance of ritual and the significance of symbols in religious life. But to this day | am 
inwardly disturbed by the creeping clericalization, even episcopalization, and ritualization in 
my own church, the Church of South India. When | returned to Bangalore in 1981, the bishop 
of my diocese, C.D. Jathanna, and the pastorate committee of the church asked me to take 
charge of the Cathedral of St Mark as presbyter. While attracted by a challenge quite 
different from the academic world in which | had laboured for many years, | decided against it 
mainly because | was not particularly eager to get involved with the repetitive and ritual side 
of pastoral work. 


| began my studies in the United Theological College in Bangalore in 1941. At the end of my 
second year | contracted typhoid and could complete my studies only in 1945, after a year’s 
break. The months of my illness and the long period of enforced leisure gave me a lot of time 
to reflect on matters of faith, particularly on life and death. At a time when there were no 
antibiotics, typhoid was a very serious illness. My parents told me that | hovered between life 
and death for 42 days. 


The years at UTC deepened my spiritual life, strengthened my understanding of the Christian 
faith and greatly widened my Christian experience. For the first time | was with a larger group 
of Christian friends who came not only from different denominational backgrounds but also 
from different language areas of the country both north and south. With faculty members 
from India, the US and Britain and visiting professors from abroad, the teaching staff was 
truly international. To see, handle and read so many books in the library was an exciting 
intellectual experience. 


Two subjects in the curriculum immediately attracted me intellectually: Christian theology and 
the history and philosophy of religions. While biblical studies were basic and church history 
exciting, it was theology and religions that interested me most. What challenged and 
disturbed me was not so much the information about these subjects as their confrontation 
within my own Christian consciousness. Throughout my life | have therefore worked in the 
"intersection" of theology and religions, particularly where Hinduism in its philosophical 
expressions and Christianity in its theological formulations meet each other in the life of 
India. During three years at UTC | took almost all the courses offered by Marcus Ward, the 
British professor who taught us theology, and Paul David Devanandan, the Indian professor 
of religions. 


Devanandan impressed me not only by his scholarly knowledge of Hinduism but also his 
attitude towards it. He was indeed critical of many aspects of Hinduism, as is evident in his 
book The Concept of Maya (1950). But instead of taking a negative attitude towards other 
religions, including Hinduism, he encouraged a positive attitude, even respect for the beliefs 
of others. At a time when almost every book on religions in the library, no matter how 
scholarly, ended with a chapter on "the uniqueness of Christianity", this attitude struck me, 
especially since | had been brought up to take a wholly negative view of other religions. That 
one could be a committed Christian and yet take a positive attitude towards other religions 
came to me as a surprising alternative. Devanandan contributed decisively to this change of 
attitude. 


At a time when Gandhi's appeal to the British to "Quit India" had set the whole country 
aflame with a nationalist upsurge, the UTC campus was rather isolated. Our protest activities 
were mostly confined to wearing what we considered "nationalist dress", making speeches 
about political freedom and arguing somewhat timidly with our British professors. Some of 
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our Christian friends in the university in Bangalore and Mysore who joined the freedom 
struggle were arrested and imprisoned. 


After my theological studies | was appointed in 1945 as assistant to the pastor in Udipi for 
two years, then as lecturer in theology and religions at the Basel Evangelical Mission 
Theological Seminary in Mangalore. After a couple of years, | had the opportunity to go 
abroad for graduate studies, first at Union Theological Seminary in New York, later at the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation in Hartford, Connecticut. 


At Union | worked for a master’s degree in theology under Paul Tillich with the topic: "The 
Hindu View of History According to Radhakrishnan", which | later developed into a doctoral 
dissertation on "The Hindu View of History According to Representative Thinkers". Niebuhr’s 
book Faith and History had just been published. Tillich graciously gave me a copy, which 
helped me a great deal to understand the inner relation between theology and history. | took 
several courses offered by Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr. As | listened to Tillich’s lectures and 
read his books, it occurred to me that his thoughts on God as the Ultimate Concern were 
very close to the Upanishadic vision into the nature of Ultimate Reality, the Brahman, both in 
epistemology and ontology. But | did not have the courage even to suggest it. My first paper 
for Tillich was on "The Metaphysical Basis of Radhakrishnan’s Thought", making the point 
that this was deeply embedded in the Upanishads. He read it and said to me, "This is very 
much like my own thought". He took the paper home, he said, because he wanted his wife to 
read it. 


Because of my interest in history | took a course offered by James Muilenberg on Second 
Isaiah. | was most impressed by him as a person -- a tall man with a long mane of silvery 
white hair -- and as a teacher who made Second Isaiah come alive to us across the 
centuries. Muilenberg lectured without a scrap of notes before him but showed a remarkably 
detailed knowledge of the Hebrew text and grasp of various critical interpretations. At the 
time C.H. Dodd was a visiting professor at Union, and | eagerly attended his course on the 
fourth gospel, having earlier read his books on Apostolic Preaching and its Development and 
The Gospel and History. | had also studied selected chapters in the fourth gospel in the 
original Greek under Harold K. Moulton in Bangalore. Later, in Basel, | took a course on the 
fourth gospel offered by Oscar Cullmann. From my earliest days in Bangalore | was deeply 
touched by the fourth gospel. | was familiar with A.J. Appasamy’s book on it, Christianity as 
Bhaktimarga, and | knew that many of my Hindu friends were attracted by this gospel and 
were reading it. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation had a very fine missionary training school where young 
missionaries who had spent a term in the field came to do graduate studies. They formed a 
group of committed and mature students with international experience and considerable 
knowledge of other religions, and it was stimulating and rewarding to be with them in 
discussion groups. Here the professor who helped me most was Malcolm Pitt, who had 
taught for several years at the theological college in Jabalpur, North India. He and his wife 
deeply appreciated Indian culture, music and art. His house was full of Indian musical 
instruments, some of which he could play, and many works of art which | had never seen in 
India in Christian homes or institutions. This opened to me as never before the aesthetic 
dimension of faith, which has remained an interest and concern for me ever since. The books 
by Heinrich Zimmer on The Philosophies of India (1951) and The Myths and Symbols of 
Indian Art and Civilization (1952), as well as the writings of Ananda Coomaraswamy on 
Indian art, opened up an entirely different worldview. They helped me gradually to recognize 
that theological ideas and aesthetic symbols mutually enhance the meaning and depth of 
religious life. It is strange that an Indian Christian student brought up in narrow Christian 
circles should discover the profound aesthetic dimensions of Indian culture and art not in 
India, but in the USA. 
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On my way back from the United States the Basel Mission invited me to spend a term in 
Basel and graciously arranged for my wife to join me there. It was a great joy for us to spend 
some time in the place from where the first missionaries had come to our area in India. Our 
stay in Basel had several purposes. One was for me to attend the weekly lectures of Karl 
Barth at the university; another was for us to visit congregations in Switzerland and Germany 
and speak to them about churches in India; a third was to discuss with the board of the 
Mission the future of the theological seminary. 


| had a working knowledge of German, which | had studied at Mangalore with the help of 
German missionaries. The Basel Mission provided me with a German tutor; and when | 
attended Barth's lectures | had an interpreter with me who translated every sentence as | 
took careful notes. 


Even more helpful than Barth’s lectures on Christology were the fortnightly seminars in his 
home for non-German-speaking students. | was the only student from Asia in the group. 
Here we could ask him questions, and he would answer them in English. Whenever he felt 
some difficulty with English he would ask Scottish students to explain his point, saying that 
Scottish theologians understood him more correctly than any one else. He was extremely 
courteous and considerate towards Asian and African students because he knew that both 
German and English were foreign languages for us. If an English mother-tongue student was 
talking too often or too much, Barth would say: "English is your mother-tongue. You can talk 
without thinking. Please give others a chance." 


During this time | also met Hendrik Kraemer for the first time at the WCC’s Ecumenical 
Institute in Bossey, near Geneva, where he was director. Recently | discovered my 
handwritten notes of his lectures. At that time | was both an admirer and follower of Barth 
and Kraemer. Both influenced me deeply and shaped my theological thinking in the earlier 
years. Subsequently | added the element of openness to commitment, without diluting the 
latter. Later, because of the critical attitude | came to take towards Kraemer, J.A.B. 
Jongeneel, professor of mission at the University of Utrecht, Netherlands, described Kraemer 
and me as "two adverse brothers". Supported by Professor Jongeneel and the faculty, the 
University of Utrecht conferred on me an honourary doctorate during their 350th anniversary 
in 1986 -- exactly fifty years after awarding one to Kraemer. In conferring the degree 
Professor De Knijff spoke of "the critical and reconciling engagement" which he and others in 
Utrecht had found in my work. 


Via Geneva 


"Via Geneva" is more than a geographical transition point. It is not just a matter of departure 
and arrival. It has more to do with the inner expanse of the spirit than movements in time 
and space. It is an experience of meeting people in so many different communities and 
situations that one’s consciousness is transformed in more ways than one can realize at the 
time. All airports may look alike, but each leads to a different community of people in very 
different historical and cultural contexts. During my travels | have the opportunity to meet not 
only many leaders of churches, Christian theologians and lay persons, but also people of 
other faiths in their own communities of faith and academic institutions. This was the soil in 
which new insights emerged, ideas were critically tested and possibilities of co-operation 
were discussed together. 


It was at the WCC’s fourth assembly in Uppsala in 1968 that | was appointed as associate 
secretary in the Department of Studies in Mission and Evangelism, specifically to carry 
forward the ongoing study on "The Word of God and the Living Faiths of Men", begun by the 
International Missionary Council in 1955, before its merger with the WCC in 1961. 
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When we left India, we had considerable anxiety about the education of our children. Our 
eldest daughter, who was in the middle of medical studies at the Christian Medical College, 
Vellore, stayed behind to complete her course, though she visited us during her summer 
holidays. Our son and younger daughter were admitted to the International School in 
Geneva. Within a few months my wife, who was a high school mathematics teacher, got a 
job in the same school. Since the school was within walking distance of our home in 
Geneva, they could go together to school All this lifted a lot of anxiety from our minds, 
allowing me to turn to the work to which | had been called. 


The Study Department, under the direction of a working group moderated by Hans-Jochen 
Margull, professor of mission at the University of Hamburg, was carrying out two studies at 
the time. In addition to the one for which | was responsible, there was "The humanization of 
Institutions", which was the responsibility of Steven Mackie, the executive secretary of the 
department. He had visited me in Serampore and explained the working of the department 
within the larger structure of the WCC. | could not have had a more friendly and helpful 
colleague than Steven during the days when we were working together in Geneva. He and 
his wife Anne-Beth greatly helped us to enter life in Geneva with ease and confidence. 


Uta Hobrecht from Germany was my first secretary; and when she married and left the WCC 
a few years later Luzia Wehrle from Switzerland was appointed in her place. Until | left the 
WCC in 1980, Luzia was my administrative secretary. Her knowledge of English, French, 
Italian and Spanish, in addition to her mother-tongue German, and her administrative skills 
were a valuable contribution to the work of the department. In addition, she typed the articles 
| published during these years, as well as the chapters of my book Courage for Dialogue 
(1981). 


During my very first week on the WCC staff, | was standing in the lunch line in the cafeteria 
when a booming voice behind me asked, "Are you the Indian theologian recently appointed 
to promote syncretism in the World Council of Churches?" A few days later, in a staff 
meeting, when | used the phrase "wider ecumenism", a senior colleague immediately 
interrupted me: "We do not use such phrases at the Ecumenical Centre". | had been 
"rapped on the knuckles", and | recognized that caution was necessary. 


Hinduism: True or False 
Anantanand Rambachan 


In societies where people of different religious traditions live together, people of | 


different faiths face the challenge of explaining their tradition to others. In this work, 
Prof. Rambachan identifies and addresses many popular stereotypes about 
Hinduism and Hindus. These include topics such as idolatry, polytheism, | 
predestination, inequality, anti-materialism, desirelessness and pantheism. 


Vijnana Publications, Minnesota, 2001 
ISBN: 0-9634164-8-0 
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Tribute to Dr. Stanley J. Samartha 


Shortly after his 80" birthday Stanley Samartha passed away after having struggled during 
the last months of his life with a very painful bone cancer. He left with us a last moving 
testimony of his spiritual struggle during this period of terminal illness. The small book / could 
not go to Church on Good Friday with meditations on the book of Job leading up to an inner 
reliving of the suffering and death of Jesus on the cross became his final confession of faith. 
He was ready to commit his spirit into God’s hands or - in his own words - "to go in peace 
and slip back into the stream of life without a splash". For his friends, students and 
colleagues in India and all over the world his death is a cause of sadness and at the same 
time an occasion to give thanks for this life of humble humanity, of great spiritual self- 
discipline and of penetrating intellectual vigour and creativity. He is to be counted among the 
most influential theological minds of the 20" century in India and beyond in the world-wide 
ecumenical movement. 


Born in 1920 as the son of a pastor of the Basel Evangelical Mission, he grew up in the 
peaceful multi-religious society of Karnataka in the South of India. He received a good 
college education and soon became involved in the activities of the Student Christian 
Movement; he later traced his inner confidence that "Christian life can be lived pluralistically" 
to these early influences of the SCM. He continued his education at the United Theological 
College in Bangalore and soon discovered his intellectual interest in Christian theology and 
the history and philosophy of religions. After short periods in parish ministry and as a lecturer 
in the seminary of his own church, he was given the opportunity to pursue graduate studies 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York where he studied with Paul Tillich and Reinhold 
Niebuhr and at the Hartford Seminary Foundation from where he later received his doctoral 
degree. Before returning to India, he also spent a term in Basel at the invitation of the Basel 
Mission, attending lectures and seminars of Karl Barth and meeting Hendrik Kraemer, then 
director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey. 


Upon his return to India in 1952, he was immediately appointed Principal of the Basel 
Evangelical Mission Theological Seminary (now Karnataka Theological College) at 
Mangalore. He has found his vocation in the field of teaching and theological reflection which 
for him was a distinct form of ministry in the church. Throughout his long academic career of 
teaching and writing, he remained a faithful presbyter of his church, convinced that 
intellectual theological reflection has an indispensable role in the life of the church. Looking 
back on his ministry, more than forty years later he wrote: "The critical function of Christian 
theologians in India and elsewhere is to speak and write courageously against uncritical 
conformity to tradition, emphasizing that devotion to Christ and discipleship of Jesus in the 
face of the striking changes taking place in contemporary history demand changed attitudes 
on the part of Christians to their neighbours in the country and in the world. They need to 
raise new questions, suggest new answers and broaden the theological space for critical 
discussion in the freedom of the Spirit within the koinonia of the church." 


Stanley Samartha was an accomplished and recognized theological educator and through 
his writings had made a distinct contribution to reflection and research in his field of 
specialization, i.e. the history and philosophy of religion, when, in 1968, he accepted an 
invitation to join the staff of the World Council of Churches as a Associate Secretary in the 
Department of Studies in Mission and Evangelism. He came to the WCC at a time when - 
following the Uppsala assembly - the ecumenical movement experienced an extraordinary 
widening of its scope and broadening of its agenda. Stanley Samartha immediately 
recognized and accepted the intellectual challenge, and during his twelve years with the 
WCC became one of the most creative and penetrating minds in shaping a wider vision of 
ecumenism. 
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Since 1955, the WCC had been engaged in a study process under the theme "The Word of 
God and the Living Faiths of Man". In spite of intensive efforts finally leading up to a meeting 
at Kandy in 1967 on "Christians in Dialogue with Men of other Faiths", the discussion had 
largely remained stuck in the categorical distinction between the Christian faith and "non- 
Christian religions". It was Stanley Samartha who, on the basis of a critical reassessment of 
the discussions so far, succeeded in shifting the framework from the Christian study of other 
religions to the engagement of actual dialogue with people of living faiths. 


At a time when inter-religious dialogue has become a priority concern on the ecumenical 
agenda, it is not easy to appreciate the often lonely struggle in which Stanley Samartha was 
engaged during those early years against strong forces of resistance, fears and suspicion. 
The theological concerns of his opponents clustered around the fear that engaging in 
dialogue with people of living faiths would lead to syncretism and undermine the Christian 
Calling to mission and evangelism. He did not shy away from the controversies, and with 
quiet determination and great intellectual and spiritual integrity achieved a gradual shift and 
transformation of the ecumenical attitudes to people and communities of other faith 
traditions. 


The stations of his efforts can be quickly recalled. After having received the support of the 
Central Committee in 1969 - only one year after his arrival - for a new approach, he 
organized the consultation at Ajaltoun/Lebanon in 1970 which, for the first time, brought 
together under the auspices of the WCC a group of Christians, Muslims, Hindus and 
Buddhists to reflect about the experience of bilateral dialogues in different contexts and to 
draw out lessons for future relations between people of living faiths. The success of this 
meeting led the Central Committee only one year later at Addis Ababa in 1971 to approve 
interim guidelines for continuing work in the area of dialogue with people of living faiths and 
to establish a new sub-unit for this purpose, with Stanley Samartha as its director. 


Then follow several years of rich and creative work stimulating dialogue with Hindus, 
Buddhists, Muslims, Jews and primal religions in Africa, leading up to a second multilateral 
dialogue consultation at Colombo in April 1974 under the theme "Towards World 
Community". This consultation paved the way for the Nairobi assembly (1975) which - again 
for the first time - saw the presence of five guests from other faith communities and in a 
special section "Seeking Community: the Common Search of People of Various Faiths, 
Cultures and Ideologies" opened the issues of inter-religious dialogue for discussion among 
delegates of all member churches of the WCC. The debate on the floor of the assembly 
when the section report was presented will be remembered as one of the crucial moments in 
the life of the World Council. The opposition, particularly from delegates representing 
European churches, and the passionate defence of the report by Asian delegates made the 
assembly and the ecumenical community as a whole aware of the fundamental challenge to 
the traditional Christian self-understanding which is implied in the dialogue approach. 


Rather than being discouraged by this apparent setback, Stanley Samartha patiently 
persisted in exploring the theological issues involved, listening to questions and doubts, 
taking seriously the reservations expressed, but never wavering in his conviction that the 
churches had to move beyond their traditional exclusivist understandings of truth and of 
God’s presence in a world of cultural and religious plurality. Thus in 1977 he succeeded in 
bringing together for a consultation at Chiang Mai/Thailand a representative group of 
theologians from the different currents and positions expressed in the debate. The meeting 
produced a statement on "Dialogue in Community" which in a careful and sensitive manner 
put together the common insights and affirmations after seven years of controversial 
discussion. It served as the basis for the formulation of the "guidelines" for inter-religious 
dialogue which were approved by the Central Committee of the WCC in January 1979 and 
have provided a reliable and valid foundation for the continuing work of the Council in this 
area. 
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Looking back on these years of intense work and struggle, Stanley Samartha wrote: "What 
had been ’interim’ for nearly a decade of doubt, anxiety and controversy now became an 
enduring, if not a permanent, concern for the ecumenical movement. Not every problem that 
came up at Nairobi was solved at Chiang Mai, but it was generally accepted as providing a 
more acceptable basis for Christians in different centres to seek new relations with their 
neighbours of other faiths and ideological convictions. After twelve years in Geneva with the 
World Council of Churches | decided, with considerable satisfaction, that the moment had 
now come for me to return to my own country." The substantial fruits of his own theological 
reflections and explorations during these twelve years were published by the WCC after his 
departure in the volume "Courage for Dialogue. Ecumenical Issues in Inter-Religious 
Relationships" (WCC Geneva 1981). 


His departure from the staff of the WCC shortly after having celebrated his 60" birthday was 
sincerely regretted by his colleagues. While he had kept away from the internal struggles for 
influence and power, his counsel and wisdom were sought and appreciated in many difficult 
policy debates. Explaining his decision to return to India he referred to the old tradition in 
Indian culture that at the age of 60 one had gained the right to withdraw from public activity 
and to consecrate oneself to a life of reflection and meditation. Inevitably, of course, he 
remained very actively involved in the ongoing discussion on questions concerning inter- 
religious dialogue through teaching and advising research projects of graduate students even 
beyond his 70" birthday. In his personal reflections he continued the explorations of a 
revised Christology and of the relationship of the Holy Spirit to people of other faith traditions, 
both issues which had been identified in ecumenical consultations as needing further 
reflection. Some of his writings from this later period have been published (together with a 
comprehensive bibliography) under the title "One Christ - Many Religions. Toward a Revised 
Christology" (Orbis, New York 1991). 


A few years before his death Stanley Samartha presented us with a brief account of his life 
as a pastor and theologian under the title "Between Two Cultures. Ecumenical Ministry in a 
Pluralist World" (WCC Geneva 1996). In the preface to this publication he wrote: "| would like 
to be remembered as one who, in some small measure, helped people divided by religion to 
become friends through dialogue." This wish will find a grateful echo among the large 
company of friends and colleagues from different cultures and faith communities who have 
been challenged and inspired by his penetrating mind and who have been enriched by his 
friendship. He will continue to be remembered as someone who in his time has opened 
vitally important new perspectives for the ecumenical movement. 


Konrad Raiser 
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Some Glimpses into the Theology of 
Dr. Stanley Samartha 


Dr. Stanley Samartha was my professor of Hinduism and Indian Philosophy when | was a 
student at the United Theological College, Bangalore, India. His faculty house was about two 
hundred meters from the classroom where we met every week. He would arrive in class at 
exactly the same time each week and | had always thought that he took exactly the same 
number of steps each time to make the transition from his living room to the classroom! Once in 
the classroom he would take the chalk and write on the blackboard, neatly, the six or the eight 
points that would constitute the lecture of the day, with several of the points broken down into 
sub-points. The lecture, given with utmost clarity, would follow exactly the course set out on the 
blackboard, with precisely the same length of time at the end of each class for questions and 
discussion. 


There was something proper, correct, predictable , neat and reliable ingrained in him that 
infused his character, the way he walked, talked, wrote and lived. And one of his minor 

irritations in life about all the rest of the world (and about us students) was that it did not have 

those same qualities at least in some small measure! 


Always smartly dressed, on time, and well prepared, on each occasion Samartha took stock of 
his immediate surroundings, carefully weighed the situation, and made conscious choice of the 
words and sentiments that would be appropriate to be expressed in that context. Analysing with 
me a difficult debate over dialogue, he would use such phrases like It was not the time to say it, 

That would never have been understood, That should be taken up in the next encounter or | 

would like to have said it, but | decided that | should reserve it for the right occasion! In fact, | 
have never known anyone who paid so much attention to what he hears, says and conveys to 
others in the course of human interaction. 


He extended this requirement of being correct also to his writings. Each of his articles, office 
memos and letters were never written but, as it were, designed and constructed with utmost 
care. Before the arrival of computers and word processing his immediate colleague in the office, 
Luzia Wehrle, typed, retyped, and typed yet again his articles and memos so that they finally 
said exactly what he intended to say. He greatly valued her understanding and support of this 
rigorous discipline and maintained the close friendship with her until his passing away. He 
weighed each word and phrase in his articles to see if it conveyed the right thoughts. He would 
pace up and down the office room until he got that one appropriate word or phrase that he had 
been looking for in the 4"" line of page 10 in an 18 page article! He searched for the correct 
adjectives, laboured over the right metaphors to use, and paid great attention to how what is 
being said, even to a Christian audience, would be read by a person of another faith tradition. 


Every meeting he organised was thoroughly prepared with no loose ends. He would preface his 
intervention in a debate with words like, | would like to make two observations, make one 
comment, and ask two questions, indicating the way in which he had carefully listened to the 
speaker and has organised his own response to it. He was always courteous and well 
measured and precise in expressing his disagreements. Yet, if the person concerned did not 
respond with the same courtesy, he would also be sharp and forthright in his response, and 
would later regret that he had to choose to do so! 


In his dialogue work he was adventurous, still cautious; provocative, still pastoral; intellectual, 
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still down to earth; courageous, still measured. This combination of qualities helped him to take 
the Sub-Unit on dialogue through the stormy weather of the 70s and 80s. The people who 
strongly disagreed with him still had to respect him. They simply did not know what to do with 
this English gentleman with an unmistakable Indian heart and spirit! 


Samartha and | knew each other over many years and | developed much admiration for his 
scholarship, for the pioneering work he did in the field of interfaith dialogue and the capacity he 
had to elicit respect and admiration from persons of other faith traditions. He earned their trust 
and confidence that opened the possibility for the dialogue adventure within the programs of the 
WCC. 


He was my teacher, colleague, friend and one of my gurus over decades, and yet he always 
remained an enigma. Samartha s innate quality of being correct and measured also extended 
to his relationships. He was warm, and still never too close; friendly and yet distant. One 
needed to know him well and learn the art of piercing through that veil of properness to get to 
know him intimately. He was too shy to celebrate relationships openly and treasured friendships 
in the cave of his heart. 


In the history of the Ecumenical Movement Samartha would be remembered as the pioneer in 
the field of Interfaith Dialogue and the founding Director of the Sub-Unit on Dialogue. He began 
a ministry, deeply controversial at that time, which has become the cutting edge issue of our 
day. He served the cause of this ministry well by taking the time, having the patience, and 
expending the energy necessary to build it on firm foundations. So when the rains came down 
and the floods rose the house never fell because it was built on the rock. 


| visited him at his home in Bangalore only some months before his passing away, along with my 
colleagues Hans Ucko and T. K. Thomas (another colleague and friend of dialogue, whose 
passing away we mourn). By then he was too weak to get up from his chair to greet us. But his 
interest in dialogue and the ministry of the WCC remained unabated; so was his hope that the 
dialogue work that was begun in the 70s would continue to inspire the churches in their 
relationship to neighbours of other religious traditions. 


It gives me pleasure to write this article on some glimpses into his theology. Much of the 
material here is based on an earlier article | had written for a volume to honour him on his 60th 
birthday. 


The Dialogical Imperative. 


"Religious pluralism today is not just an academic issue to be discussed but a fact of experience 
to be acknowledged. Traditionally religions have been moats of separation rather than bridges of 
understanding between people. Recognising this, how can men and women, committed to 
different faiths, live together in multi-religious societies? In a world that is becoming a smaller 
and smaller neighbourhood, what are the alternatives between shallow friendliness and 
intolerant fanaticism? What is the Christian obligation in the quest for human community in 
pluralist situation?” ' 


The above questions raised by Dr. Stanley Samartha in the book titled "No Man is Alien gives a 
useful point of entry into his own world of thought. He raised these questions not from abstract 
speculation, but from his own life and experience as presbyter of the Church of South India. In 
his own words, "perhaps no other country in the world has been as multi-religious in character 
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over a longer period of time than India."* The Church in India, therefore, is called to witness in 


the context of a rich diversity of languages, cultural patterns and religious persuasions. 


As Professor of Religions and Principal of theological institutions in India, he had participated in 
the hopes and fears, promises and frustrations of training ministers for this challenging task. As 
the architect and director of the World Council of Churches’ Sub-Unit on Dialogue with People of 
Living Faiths and Ideologies, he had, for more than a decade, pioneered the search for 
community with neighbours of other religious traditions, both at local and international levels. As 
one who had no illusions about the task of finding "alternatives between shallow friendliness and 
intolerant fanaticism" and as one who understood not only the joys and hopes but also the 
problems and frustrations of "building community in pluralist situations", Samartha showed in his 
writings a sensitive awareness of the many facets that belong to this crucial "quest" of our time. 


This article is not intended to be a critical evaluation of his theology. A number of doctoral 
dissertations have already been written on his thought and contribution to the ecumenical 
movement. He has himself written an autobiographical volume, Between Two Cultures, which 
traces the influences on his life, the developments of his thought and the issues and concerns 
that he had worked on within the ecumenical movement. Some of the information he gives in 
this volume on his early life is reproduced in this issue of Current Dialogue. A collection of his 
articles on dialogue has been published as a volume entitled, Courage for Dialogue. This 
commemorative issue also carries a bibliography of his significant written contributions. 


The subjects that he dealt with were by nature controversial and were meant to be explorations 
at the frontiers of theology, sometimes reaching out into territories unfamiliar to some of his 
readers. Knowing the possible pitfalls and the sensitive nature of subjects, such as the centrality 
of Christ, the nature of mission, the meaning of Truth etc. to the ecumenical movement, 
Samartha dealt with the subjects with sensitivity and care. It is difficult to bring into a short 
article the many facets of his theology. This article, therefore, only seeks to provide some 
glimpses into his theology. 


Much of Samartha’s writings came out of the experience of actual dialogue with people of other 
religious traditions. It is difficult to separate his writings from these experiences. "It should be 
kept in mind", he reminds us, "that neither religious pluralism’ nor ‘human community’ can be 
discussed as concepts that can be detached from the throbbings of surrounding life and held up 
for intellectual examination as hardened crystals under the microscope. They are part of the 
texture of human life, touching the conscience and emotions of people deeply."* Behind these 
words stand a kind of discernment, openness and humility needed in those who want to 
understand other religious traditions, and more specifically, to enter into dialogue with people of 
other faith convictions. In a real sense, therefore, it is difficult to separate the person from his 
thoughts, the writings from his experience, and his theology from the ministry performed in and 
for the dialogue concern of the W.C.C. 


End of Religion? 


Much of Samartha’s dialogue ministry was carried out at a time when the usefulness or religious 
phenomenon as a whole was under serious questioning. Many who were interested in 
community doubted that the arena of religion had anything to contribute to it. Religions, if 
anything, have only helped to separate people and make difficult the process of building 
community. More importantly, it was widely being held that the forces of secularisation have 
rendered religions meaningless to the present generation. Samartha asked whether this was in 
fact true. 
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He recognised the ambiguous role religions have played in history: "Historically it is true that the 
gap between profession and practice in any religion has been almost unbridgeable and that 
religious fanaticism has caused untold harm to responsible human community." Giving 
examples from history, both past and present, and noting how the "accompanying political, 
social and economic factors have aggravated the situation", he concluded that in spite of the 
peace potential of religions, organised and institutionalised religions have not been able to 
prevent conflicts or to control religious passions once they have been aroused.* 


He took the impact of secularism seriously. He also recognised that in many countries, 
particularly of the Third World , social and economic questions take priority over the religious: 
"Too often it is a question of priorities; when time is short and so much remains to be done .. . 
the resources of a nation and the energies of men and women should be used as quickly and as 
effectively as possible to save society from poverty, ignorance and disease, and to provide 
opportunities for a life of freedom, fullness and joy. When there is work to be done in the home, 
the factory and the field, when there are revolutions to be fought in the streets, and laws to be 
passed in the legislatures, there is little time to get excited about the temperature of hell or the 
furniture of heaven. ° 


Without ignoring the importance of the "influence of secularisation in different parts of the world 
or the freedom it brings in liberating the human spirit from the thraldom of backward looking 
religious systems," Samartha rightly claimed that the "prophets of secularisation have overstated 
their case" ° "There seems to be a quickening of religious impulse everywhere after years of 
secular emphasis. Perhaps it is too much to describe the present decade as a ’post secular’ 
age, but there is far more than passing interest in ‘living faiths’ today. There are signs of renewal 
both within Hinduism and Christianity to indicate that their inner cores are very much alive and 
that their hold on the minds and hearts of people is not less strong today than before." 


Disagreeing strongly with those who hastily concluded that the forces of secularism have "swept 
away religions from the arena of life", Samartha argued convincingly that, on the contrary, "the 
secular struggle against a false religiosity may itself be a symptom of looking for a more 
authentic spirituality than traditional religions, including Christianity, have been able to offer." ° 
As one who had observed life both in the East and West with pastoral concern, he concluded 
that "the human predicament of alienation, anxiety and sin, and the human need for peace, 
forgiveness and grace will still be there even in a society where social and economic evils are 
largely removed".® 


He also saw the alternative offered between the religious quest and struggles for social justice 
as a false one. There is an inalienable relationship between religions understood as quests for 
truth and the search for a truly human and just society: "The choice is not between the quest for 
truth and the struggle for justice", he insisted. "The basic question is, how our understanding of 
and obedience to Truth critically illumines and directs our struggle for justice in order that human 
beings might become free.... Ignorance (avidya) is bondage, sin is slavery. Both the Hindu and 
the Christian heritages strongly emphasise the liberating power of Truth in human life and 
history. Therefore joining hands in the quest for Truth has consequences for the continuing 
struggle for justice as well."”° 


The question is even deeper, he felt. For, the distinction made between the sacred and the 
secular, a distinction decried even in the West now, is a totally false one when applied to 
Eastern faiths. The Sanskrit word dharma, coming from the root dhr, to support or to sustain, 
refers to life in its fullness and totality. "It is both a view and a way of life," and "indicates a 
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religiosity which, without any difficulty or tension, includes the secular." "Even for one who 
rejects traditional dogmas and ritual it should not be difficult to be within the dharma.""' 


This is why Samartha was impatient with some of the theological positions within Western 
theology that describe other religious traditions as "human attempts" and as "religious 
phenomena being swept away by the flood of secularisation.". Such hasty conclusions about 
other faith traditions made him wonder whether "the Church in the West has in fact seriously 
encountered the Hindu and the Buddhist dharmas or Islam and other faiths.... For, this is not just 
a matter of scientific knowledge, but of sensitive understanding of what they mean in the actual 
life of the people."”” 


The positive effects of secularisation, the promise it holds for new perspectives of faith and the 
consequent need for a dialogical life are summarised in these words: 


We do not justify religions in their traditional immobility nor minimise the positive influence of 
secularisation. Surely, petrified traditions, outmoded dogmas, meaningless ritual and 
cumbersome ecclesiastical machinery do not constitute the essence of any living religion. The 
dangers of a false religiosity looking backward and defending itself against new expressions of 
authentic freedom are ever present both in the East and in the West. If secularisation or any 
other movement should sweep away irrelevant structures from contemporary life, the road to 
human community would surely be less cluttered by the debris of fallen idols than it is today. 
One should, therefore, seek those perspectives of faith that will enable men everywhere to 
become more sensitive to the emergence of the new, more reverence before the mysterious, 
and more humility in the presence of the incomprehensible. Sharing with each other the insights 
gained through different responses to the mystery of human existence should be a natural 
activity of people seeking true community in multi-religious societies.""° 


A Lonely Road? 


It has already been hinted that this search for new perspectives of faith in an increasingly 
secularised world, the quest for Truth, and the pilgrimage of faith is not a lonely road. There are 
others who join us in the journey. But they speak of the same quest in language that is 
sometimes unfamiliar to us. How do we relate to them? The question naturally leads us to the 
meaning and practice of dialogue, the subject on which Samartha has written much. Reading 
through the material, one finds that the dialogue question has been treated from many angles 
and that Samartha has made much contribution to clarify and deepen the dialogue debate of the 
past decade. 


He has helped us to understand the meaning and purpose of dialogue and has warned us of the 
dangers and pitfalls of inauthentic dialogue. The main hindrances to dialogue have been laid 
bare. The problem one faces when one attempts to relate to others with one s outmoded 
doctrinal standpoints have been made clear. New questions have been posed. The need to 
rethink some of the traditional formulations of faith has been established. But above all, the 
actual dialogues at international levels have helped, in some measure, to break down the 
barriers that have stood between peoples, in some places for centuries. What has taken place at 
international level has opened the way for new and fresh ways of relating to each other at local 
levels. The visible presence and participation, for example, of persons of other religious 
traditions at the 5th Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Nairobi has been a crucial 
moment in the history of the Church, a sign of the turn of the tide in the self-understanding of 
Christians in relation to those of other religious traditions. The dialogue concern has also had 
the effect, to a large extent, of persuading the Council and the Churches to approach many 
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other issues of theology and Church life in an inclusive and dialogical way. 


It would be pointless to talk about Samartha’s "theology of dialogue" without recognising these 
actual results of the dialogue concern in the life of the Church. In this sense the practice of 
dialogue is a significant ministry. 


Even a cursory reader of ecumenical literature would have come across one or other of 
Samartha s articles on dialogue. 1 would, therefore, like to make better use of the space 
allocated to me by pinpointing ten aspects of the nature and practice of dialogue, gathered from 
Samartha’s writings in a number of places, and proceed to give more attention to some of the 
theological issues raised by him. 


1. There can be no dialogue between religions; dialogue can take place only between people of 
living faiths. While concepts and ideas are important, the first step in real dialogue is to realise 
that religion is much more than its creeds formulated in particular categories. 


2. Dialogue is much more than a "talking" activity; it involves larger relationships of living 
together and working together. Informed understanding, critical appreciation, and balanced 
judgement these cannot arise except where people meet in trust, openness and commitment.'° 


3. Interreligious dialogue should not lead to syncretism, a kind of "fruit salad of religions”. 
Syncretism is an uncritical mixture of different religions. It leads to spiritual poverty, theological 
confusion and ethical impotence. It would be foolish to eliminate fundamental differences 
between religions in the interest of shallow friendliness. "° 


4. Interreligious dialogue should not be used by any of the participants as a subtle "tool for 
mission", that is, to promote the interests of one particular faith community to the detriment of 
others.” 


5. In many situations of dialogue there is an authentic and inescapable commitment to share 
and to witness. However, it should not amount to a unilateral self-projection, but lead to open 
hospitality whereby each may share in what is most precious to the other."® 


6. Dialogue has as its basis the commitment of all partners to their respective faiths and their 
openness to the insights of the others. The integrity of particular religions must be recognised. 


7. Dialogue does not lead to a superficial consensus, or a dilution of convictions, or false 
harmony. It must lead to the enrichment of all in the discovery of new dimensions of Truth.20 


8. Dialogue should not be limited to academic discussions of conceptual ideas. The other 
aspects of religion the meaning of ritual, the significance of symbols and experiences of 
devotion, and the ongoing dialogue in day-to-day life should not be ignored." 

9. Even though dialogue sometimes begins with specially delegated people, it should spread 
into wider circles involving larger number of peoples and communities and help to shed their fear 
and distrust of each other in order to build up mutual trust and confidence.” 


10. Dialogue should lead to the discovery of deeper dimensions of one’s own faith, and to the re- 
examining and furthering of one’s own understanding of one’s faith and practice.”* 


It is difficult to deal with Samartha’s writings on dialogue, because what are actually important 
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are not the principles of dialogue but its actual dynamics. Here we deal with persons, 
relationships and interactions that cannot be reduced to pen and paper. 


This section is best concluded with Samartha’s own description of the interaction of persons of 
four different faiths as they met in dialogue at Ajaltoun, Lebanon: 


"It was not a group session of jelly fishes where the line of demarcation is so blurred that it is 
difficult to see where one ends and the other begins. Nor was it a battle between porcupines 
rushing out of their caves to push some quills into the bodies of the opponents, with painful 
consequence to all concerned. It was a meeting of people who were deeply committed to their 
respective faiths but who were also ready to enter into dialogue with others. For dialogue is more 
than just an encounter of commitments. Commitment involves both an assent and a question 
within oneself. The area between ’l’ and ’Thou’, between ‘we’ and ’they’, is an area of personal 
relationships between people, sharing the burden and joy of existence, where genuine dialogue 
demands humility and love. Dialogue, therefore, is both an expression of faith and a sign of 
hope." 


New Wine and Old Wineskins? 


Faithful dialogue, it has been recognised, not only deepens one’s own faith, but asks questions 
about it. Our understanding of God, of salvation, our concepts of the Church, mission, etc. come 
under pressure as we engage in deeper dialogue. Questions are asked about our formulations 
and practices, presuppositions and concepts. We are back with the parable of "new wine and old 
wineskins! Dialogue involves risks, and even death! Anyone who calls the Church into 
dialogue, however, cannot shrink from his or her own responsibility to participate in that 
experience of death, the struggle to restate the faith in the light of the new obedience. 


In this second part we will deal with Samartha s own effort to be obedient to this task. He does 
not consider it as his task, but the task of the Church. It is the Church, the community of faith 
that should rethink its theology in the light of what God is revealing to it through the pressures of 
living together with people of other faiths. 


Samartha, however, asks very important and carefully thought out questions to enable this 
process. He himself grapples with a number of issues, which are fundamental to this concern. 
Some of these are tentative and exploratory in nature by design. It is of course impossible to 
deal with all the questions, certainly not in the length they deserve. Some examples are given 
here to indicate the directions of his theological concern. 


End of Mission? 


It is of interest that the first problem that a theology of dialogue runs into, both at local and 
international levels, is with those who are concerned with "mission". There is no need here to 
rehearse the grave misunderstanding of dialogue as the "end of mission" in the controversies at 
the Nairobi assembly of the WCC and elsewhere. Knowing the concern to be crucial, Samartha 
spared no effort to define as clearly as one was able to, the relationship between dialogue and 
mission, as he understood it. In so doing, he has been forthright in his criticism of "mission" as 
conceived in some sections of Christianity that undermines the dignity of the people of other 
religious traditions. Writing on the debate on the "Freedom of Religion Bill" in India, he said: 


The abuse of mission and the doubtful methods used to ’gain converts’ have been criticised so 
much recently that one need not refer to them again here. Perhaps much more serious is the 
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attitude implied by some of the words used to describe evangelistic work. It contradicts a 
dialogue relationship and should be given up. Terms such as ‘evangelistic campaign’, 
‘missionary strategy’, ‘campus crusade’, ’occupying non Christian areas’, a ‘blitzkrieg’ of 
missionaries, ‘sending reinforcements’ and the like sound more appropriate to military 
enterprises than to Christian witness to God’s redeeming love in Jesus Christ. The statistical 
approach implied in the words ‘the unreached two billions’ is derogatory to our neighbours of 
other faiths. Unreached by whom? 


While severely critical and openly opposed to the old theology of mission as "very largely 
shaped in the colonial era, with its Europe dominated history, Church centred theology, and 
unexamined assumptions of Western superiority in race, culture and religion", he was sensitively 
aware of the problems of those who "see a real danger, to mission as witness" in the dialogue 
approach. He took much pain to deal with respect and appreciation the objections raised by 
those concerned with genuine witness. 


In the first instance, however, he dismissed the impression in the minds of some people that the 
increasing co-operation that takes place between the peoples of various religions, their common 
struggle for the purpose of justice, peace, human rights, etc. constitutes the practice of mission. 
He overruled such simplistic ideas and put the dilemma of the Church’s concern for witness in 
these words: 


"The Church must humbly acknowledge the dilemma it faces when proclaiming to the whole 
world the Gospel of Jesus Christ 'to the end that all men may believe in Him and be saved’. This 
dilemma becomes particularly obvious in the light of the claims made by other religions in their 
traditional and renascent forms. Necessity is laid upon the Church to proclaim the Gospel at all 
times, in season and out of season; but within the Church there is confusion and disarray as to 
what, in essence, constitutes the Gospel and how it should be communicated. The Church 
professes to enter into dialogue with men of other faiths, but all too often stands talking to itself 
on the threshold of their homes, lacking the desire or the courage to enter in, even when 
graciously invited. It professes to have the answer to man’s quest for salvation, but in its 
frequent failure to understand what questions are being asked, it tends to give the right answer 
to the wrong questions. It rightly points to salvation, but cannot establish the need for and the 
credibility of the Saviour. It claims to have a universal message, but hesitates to shed its 
inhibiting particularity. It seeks to share the message with others in all humility, but pride is not 
altogether absent from the corridors of its power. *° 


Samartha put his finger on the dilemma that the Church faces in the midst of religious pluralism. 
On the one hand, to give up mission would be "to spill out the oil from the lamp of Christianity; 
sharing the Good News of God in Jesus Christ has been the justification of the Church’s 
existence in the world. On the other, a unilateral proclamation of a "uniquely saving truth", far 
from making a contribution towards true community, is more likely to be misunderstood as the 
arrogance born out of an apparent claim to monopolistic possession of truth. Admitting that to 
avoid the dilemma would be irresponsible, he asked "Is it possible to go beyond it?" *” 


In other words, Samartha saw no possibility of reconstructing or renovating the old concept of 
mission by "pouring theological cement into ecclesiastical fissures of the old building." Even 
though co-operation, common life, working together with others for human upliftment, etc. are 
legitimate to Christianity, he claimed that the question of mission, however, was a "much deeper 
and more disturbing question." ”° 


There needs to be a serious rethinking of the theology and practice of mission in the total 
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context of human history. The theology of mission should take seriously "the persistent fact of 
religious pluralism" and the "need to be sensitive to the integrity of other faiths." Crucial to the 
new concept is the question, "Is the Christian ’mission’ the only mission of God in all the world at 
all times? *° 


Samartha refused to believe that the Church’s mission is God’s only mission. He felt that the 
missionary theology has had the effect of limiting the activity of God. "One cannot limit the extent 
or the mode of God’s redeeming work, because it is as universal as His love which embraces all 
humankind at all times." Thus, we need also to recognise His saving work in "areas outside the 
hedges of the Church." °° 


He is quick to point out that this does not mean that all that happens within and outside the 
Church constituted the saving activity of God. The persistence of sin and the constant failure of 
human nature to relate to Truth are recognised. We need, he said, to work out criteria by which 
we would be able to discern the saving mission of God both within and outside the Church. 


There is often resistance and unwillingness to even discuss calmly the possibility of salvation 
outside the Church. Such fears, Samartha said come from the feeling that this might undercut 
the motive of mission and, in part, from the suspicion that it might lead to a loss of Christian 
identity and distinctiveness. Taking examples from the Old and New Testament, Samartha 
showed that such a new concept of mission was not really new: "When our Lord did not hesitate 
to acknowledge faith outside Israel, why should his followers be so markedly cautious about it? 
At a time when the quest for salivation has become universal, and when the people the world 
over are engaged in the common task of rebuilding society and strengthening its foundations, 
the Church must be willing to recognise and welcome God’s work of salvation in areas unfamiliar 
to her." 


Thus, on the question of mission, he called us to return to the primary sources of our faith and to 
rediscover an inclusive understanding of mission, in which God’s eternal purposes unfold in 
manifold ways and are accomplished in ways not fully familiar to us. The existing religious 
plurality provides an opportunity for new united witness to the whole of humanity, The time has 
certainly come, he said, "to search for a new style of ecumenism encompassing the whole 
humanity but which recognises within itself the creative potentialities of pluralism." 


The Lord and the Lords 


The above understanding of mission raises many questions, the most fundamental being the 
question of the Lordship of Christ. Samartha argued that a new understanding of the Lordship of 
Christ was urgent. He said that the sensitive question of the place of Christ in the midst of 
plurality should be regarded both as "a theological responsibility and a pastoral concern." He 
put the question in this way: "Does mission mean the conquest of other Lords? Does universality 
mean simply the extension of Christian particularity? What happens if our neighbours of other 
faiths also have similar notions of universality, that is, of extending their particularities?" *° He felt 
that the whole question of Christ’s Lordship needs re-examination. Even though the concept is 
central to the New Testament, it does not mean that it was faithfully developed in Western 
theology. 


Examining the New Testament evidence, he emphasised that the confession of Lordship of 
Christ is primarily the result of the experience of resurrection. It is an affirmation that through his 
death and resurrection Christ has been elevated above all the powers of evil. He pointed out that 
the confession: "Christ is Lord" reaches its high watermark in the well known Philippians 
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passage where, significantly, his Lordship is combined with his self-emptying. "It is 
extraordinary", Samartha said, "that when the Church was weak and powerless, Christians could 
sing such hymns of victory and praise to God through Jesus Christ, without any sense of 
Christian triumphalism. It is equally extraordinary that the connection between suffering and 
victory, between emptying and exhaltation, between the servanthood and Kingship of Christ 
should be missed in the triumphalistic advance of Christianity as a religion and the establishment 
of the Church as an institution." 


There are three elements to the Lordship of Christ as seen in the New Testament. Firstly, it is 
connected with the resurrection faith. Secondly, his exaltation as Lord is related to his humility, 
self-emptying and servanthood. Thirdly, there is a constant coupling of the Fatherhood of God 
with the Lordship of Christ. Samartha pointed out that in history this self-giving conquest of 
death has been turned into a command to "conquer other religions."*° 


Similarly, the profound understanding of the way in which Christ exercises his Lordship has been 
missing in subsequent theological developments. Christ himself has spoken about this: 
"Whoever would be great among you must be your servant, and whoever would be the first 
among you must be slave of all" (Mk. 10: 43-44). The tendency to regard the Lordship as a 
reward for Christ’s willingness to suffer, Samartha argued, was a questionable one. "He did not 
surely suffer and serve in order that he may be exhalted. On the contrary, he exercises his 
functions as Lord not through conquering people or ruling over them, but through self surrender 
and service and through accepting the burdens of others on himself."*° 


There is also definite New Testament witness to the relationship of God in Christ, which is often 
ignored. "The Church in history has tended to glorify, exalt and deify Jesus Christ. The intensity 
of this glorification in doctrine, art, stained glass windows, hymns and attitudes to other religions 
has depended as much on Christian piety as on the degree of temporal power exercised by the 
Church in history. In doing so, Christians have sometimes succumbed to the dangers of ’a 
personality cult’, where the underlying fact that ‘God is all in all has been almost lost sight of. *” 
The New Testament witness, in Samartha s view, is not that Jesus rose from the dead, but that 
God raised him from the dead. The Epistles repeatedly emphasise the priority of God’s authority 
in exalting Jesus Christ: "When all things are subjected then the Son himself will also be 
subjected to him who put all things under him, that God may be everything to everyone" (1 Cor. 
15:28). 


Samartha was quick to point out that he had called our attention to the above "not in anyway to 
ignore the divinity of Jesus Christ or to ignore his central importance to faith and practice, but to 
avoid that kind of ’Christomonism’ which is incompatible both with the evidence of the New 
Testament and the tradition of the Church, and which sometimes leads Christians to regard 
Jesus as a kind of cult figure over against other religious figures". The above attitude, he said, 
tends to regard Jesus Christ as "the Christian's God" and makes it impossible to have a 
meaningful dialogue with neighbours of other faiths. The divine-human encounter in Jesus Christ 
should not be distorted into an encounter between Christianity and other religious traditions.38 
Thus while he saw no problem in asserting the Lordship of Christ as a joyful witness to the 
power of the cross and resurrection, he bewailed how the distortion of the concept has done 
untold harm to the relationship of Christians to neighbours of other religious traditions. 


Similar problems remain in the Church’s understanding of the particularity and universality of 
Jesus Christ. The relationship between the universal, creative and redemptive activity of God 
toward all human kind, and the specific experience of God in the history of Israel and in the 
person and work of Jesus Christ is a difficult one to define. Samartha admitted that discussions 
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here could only be of a tentative nature. Christians need to struggle together with this question 
more often not only in social but also in spiritual life, having in mind the claims of the other 
religious traditions. He also argued that the relation between the particularity of the Lordship of 
Christ and other particularities should be considered "not in terms of rejection but in terms of 
relationship". 


He saw two possibilities. One is to understand universality as the extension of one particularity. 
To Christians this would mean the conquest of other lords by Jesus Christ, which means the 
extension of the Church and the extinction of other communities. Does mission means the 
extension of Christianity and the extinction of other religions? Similarly, other faiths, which seek 
universality by asserting their particularity, would wish the extinction of all others to give way to 
their universality. This position, Samartha said, is "neither desirable nor possible". 


The other alternative is to recognise all particularities as equaily valid and to demand that no 
particularity should claim universality. This is a popular attitude, but Samartha saw in this a real 
danger of "either a sterile coexistence or an unseemly competition”. 


Therefore he called for a fresh approach. One possibility would be to recognise God alone as 
the absolute and to consider all religions to be relative. This means that religious particularities 
are not denied, but the fact that, as historical phenomena, all religions are ambiguous is 
recognised. Such relativisation of religions, he was convinced, would liberate the respective 
adherents from "a self-imposed obligation to defend their particular community of faith over 
against the others in order to be free to point to the ultimacy of God who holds all things and all 
‘ people in His embrace."** 


Samartha dealt at some length with unwarranted fears about relativism. He clearly showed that 
relativism could be a positive and wholesome position, which can be held in the context of 
commitment to the universal validity of one’s faith. Here the Lordship of Christ will cease to be a 
dogma, a verbal proclamation or ‘‘a theological hammer to beat down other faiths. Rather, the 
Lordship of Christ will have to be lived out and seen in actual concrete situations of life by those 
to whom this Lordship has become a primary and existential faith. He developed these ideas 
fully in his major contribution to the Christological debate, One Christ — Many Religions: 
Towards a Revised Christology (Orbis, 1991). 


Truth and the Freedom of the Spirit 


The discussion on the part of Christians on the significance of Jesus Christ eventually leads to 
the questions of Truth. In a chapter entitled "Ganga and Galilee: Two Responses to Truth" in the 
volume "Diversities of Religious Experience", Samartha dealt in some detail with the question of 
Religious Truth. The basic question raised is whether any religion can claim to possess 
absolute Truth.40 He argued that within Hinduism a theistic as well as a non-theistic approach 
to Truth has been recognised. Both personal and suprapersonal approaches are held as 
legitimate attempts to relate to Truth. "Since Truth is One and God is Truth there cannot be a 
Hindu Truth and a Christian Truth." Therefore, he asked, can one extend the Hindu attitude to 
Truth to include the Christian response as well? 


This is not to minimise the importance of Truth as perceived within each tradition, but to 
emphasise the need to recognise the possibility of perception of Truth in different ways, 
Samartha recognises here the common misgiving among Christians that to acknowledge Truth 
elsewhere or to relativise the faith is to move away from definite commitment to a position such 
as "all religions lead to the same goal". He very clearly denied that this was his intention: 
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"A relativism which makes no room for commitment undermines the very basis of authentic 
religious life. It leads to theological confusion and spiritual poverty. It even makes dialogue 
unnecessary. If all religions are equally true what is the necessity of dialogue? While absolute 
claims cannot be made for relative apprehensions of truth, particular religious responses can be 
true only in so far as they reflect or partake in something of the truth and lead people towards it. 
What is important here is not whether one or the other is false, but the distinctiveness of each of 
the responses."*" 


He was keen to establish the possibility of a relativism, which does not necessarily undercut 
commitment. If this is possible within Hinduism, he does not see why this should not be applied 
to Christianity as well. He claimed that the recognition of human finitude should lead us to 
acknowledge the inescapable relativity of all human consciousness. "Divine truth is always 
received in earthen vessels. How can it be otherwise? No one who is part of a particular 
community of faith shaped by certain linguistic social and historical factors, can escape this 
cultural relativity."*7 


What does this mean? Samartha claimed that "a particular religion can claim to be decisive for 
some people or some people can claim that a particular religion is decisive for them, but no 
religion is justified in claiming that it is decisive for all."43 it also means, therefore, that in 
dialogue with others "opportunities for participation in truth are enhanced, openings to further 
dimensions of truth are increased, and the obligation to be committed and loyal to what has 
been received becomes more compelling." 


Thus, he claims, that deeper reflection on the nature of Truth, and the human limitations of 
apprehending it, would lead both to a deeper commitment to Truth as one had apprehended it 
and to an openness ‘to grow together in truth’. 


Ultimately this also has to do, he said, with our understanding of the work of the Holy Spirit. A 
closed, rigid and narrow understanding of Truth also limits our understanding of the Holy Spirit. 
It is unfortunate that some schools of theology "limit the work of the Spirit to a narrow segment of 
time, to an isolated bit of geographical location and to the history of a particular people." 
Samartha saw this as a denial of the freedom of Spirit: "The Spirit of God cannot be regarded as 
the monopolistic possession of the Judeo-Christian tradition imprisoned within the steel and 
concrete structure of Western dogma and a permanent Atlantic Charter. “* 


He argued that the Church’s teaching on the Holy Spirit itself necessitates a wider view of truth. 
For example, it has often been granted in the West that the Spirit does work in the world through 
political and secular forces. It is surprising, he observed that there is "more willingness to 
recognise the work of the Spirit in the secularised world than in the world of millions of people 
who follow ‘religions’ other than the Christian."*° 


There need to be many new questions, which will have to be discussed in fresh ways. For 
example, how do we understand the work of the Holy Spirit in the Church and the activity of 
God’s Spirit among people of different religious traditions and ideological persuasions? 


Such considerations eventually lead us to ask more fundamental questions about our 
understanding of God Himself. It is obvious, therefore, that what we need to do is not 
reconstruction of theology here and there, but a whole new way of understanding the theological 
task. Contemporary theology needs to speak in inclusive ways so that it recovers the true 
meaning of the oikoumene and makes sense of the calling of the Church to live in the midst of 
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pluralism. He summed up this call in these words: 


"What we need today is a theology that is not less but more true to God by being generous and 
open, a theology not less but more loving toward the neighbour by being friendly and willing to 
listen, a theology that does not separate us from our fellow human beings but supports us in our 
common struggles and hopes. As we live together with our neighbours, what we need today is a 
theology that refuses to be impregnable, but which, in the spirit of Christ, is both ready and 
willing to be vulnerable."*° 


Concluding remarks. 


As one reads Samartha’s theological writings, one is struck by its complete lack of triumphalism. 
He did not claim to give an "alternative" or a "new" theology. Neither did he suggest that the 
Church’s theological traditions should be abandoned. Rather, his theological work was 
inseparably combined with a persistent pastoral concern. 


He certainly rejected what he considered in theology to be contrary to the love of God shown in 
Christ Jesus. He was forthright in his criticism of certain types of theology and some of the 
methods in the practice of mission that undermine the dignity of the people of other faiths. He 
was bold in his call for new and inclusive ways of doing theology. 


He did this, however, as a person within, and nourished by, the life of the Church, and as one 
who understood the significance of the world-wide life of the Church, and as one who 
acknowledged the world-wide Koinonia in Christ. He stood committed to Christ and to the basic 
witness of scripture and tradition to the Christ event. 


His theological method. primarily seems to be in raising questions that by their very nature cease 
to be merely questions, but point towards creative theological rethinking, so urgently needed to 
live in a pluralistic world. One of Samartha’s friends commented recently that people are not 
always aware of the fact that a "silent theological revolution" has been taking place as a result of 
the introduction of dialogue into the theological traditions of the church. 


Samartha did not try to overthrow theology, but sought to turn it inside out so that hitherto 
unacknowledged riches of God’s dealings with the whole of human community become part of 
Christian heritage and theology. His style of doing theology, in the spirit of what he claims it 
should be, is truly dialogical. He seeks to make theology ecumenical" in the full sense of the 
word. He saw his own work as a contribution to an ongoing and difficult task in which the 
Church must continue to struggle for many years to come. 


One feels that one is too close to the events to make a full assessment of the long-term impact 
which, the dialogue concern of the WCC, under the leadership of Samartha, has made to the 
ecumenical movement and to Christian theology. One cannot help feeling, however, that at 
some future date persons who keep track of the history of the Church and the development of 
Christian theology would see the work of the dialogue sub-unit and its theology as an important 
landmark in turning the tide of theology towards a more inclusive and truly ecumenical course. 
When such assessment is made, the contribution that Stanley Samartha has made will certainly 
be seen as phenomenal in its impact and influence on the ecumenical movement. 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 
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ALAN RACE 


Interfaith Encounter 


Theology and dialogue represent the twin tracks for Christian engagement with the rich 
religious diversity of a shrinking globe. Yet for much of the time they exist in profound 
tension. This tension arises because the largely negative history of Christian 
approaches towards the religious Other is now being questioned by the new information, | 
experiences and relationship which stem from the growing dialogue between religions. 


| This book offers a summary introduction to its subject for those coming to the issues for 
| the first time, whilst drawing its readers beyond the purely descriptive. 


| SCM Press; London, 2001. 
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Stanley Samartha (1920-2001) - Faith and Order Perspective 


We had something in common. | was born in Basel, and he, with a tongue in the cheek, liked 
to call himself a product of the Basel Mission . There was an ambivalence in this statement. 
He no doubt acknowledged with gratitude what he had received from the Basel mission. He 
came from an area evangelised by the Basel mission. His father was a pastor of a church 
founded by the Basel mission. He was trained at a High School established by the Basel 
mission and later got his first teaching appointment at the Basel Evangelical Mission 
Theological Seminary in Mangalore. He spent a semester at the University of Basel following 
courses with Oscar Cullmann and Karl Barth. 


The Basel Mission, and especially its president Jacques Rossel was rightly very proud when 
Stanley in 1968 was invited to join the staff of the World Council of Churches. But there was 
not only gratitude; when speaking of the Basel Mission, Stanley often also manifested 
critique and some irritation. 


Once we travelled together to Russia at the invitation of the Russian Orthodox Church. It was 
in 1970s when the situation of the church was still very precarious. One day we participated 
in the evening prayers at Leningrad Theological Seminary. It was a moving service, a perfect 
example of the liturgical riches of the Orthodox church. As the service went on, we were 
more and more captured by the atmosphere. Towards the end of the service Stanley 
whispered over my shoulder. Why have we not received anything of this in India? The Basel 
Mission has stood in the way of this larger experience! 


Stanley brought an academic style to the World Council of Churches. He had taught 

systematic theology and insisted on intellectual coherence. He thoroughly disliked the 

bureaucratic side of the ecumenical movement and sought to limit administrative duties to a 

minimum. Our offices were on the same floor of the Jura wing, and therefore we had frequent 

exchanges. He liked to turn up unannounced equipped with a paper on which he had 

scribbled a few notes. He was eager to raise questions, often unexpected and embarrassing 

questions which required a good deal of reflection. The journey from mission to dialogue was 

for him a theological journey. Step by step he succeeded in widening the horizons — his own 
and the ones of his colleagues. 


In the late sixties the Faith and Order Commission had organised two unofficial meetings 
with Muslims. At the Faith and Order Commission meeting in Bristol (1967) a Christian from 
Egypt had protested against what he called the Christian obsession with the Christian-Jewish 
dialogue and offered to bring a delegation of Muslims to Geneva. The encounter was 
illuminating — for me it was the first occasion to meet Muslims, not a religious system as 
taught at university but actual persons. Stanley always emphasised this aspect: We are not 
in dialogue with religions but with people of living faiths. In my eyes, it was a coup de maitre 
to use this formula as name of the new dialogue secretariat. Many people were helped by 
this approach to share more freely in the new initiative. 


An important interaction between Stanley s work and the Faith and Order Commission took 
place around the WCC Assembly in Nairobi (1975). In those years we were working on a 
new statement describing the unity we seek in the ecumenical movement and came up with 
the vision of the one church as a conciliar fellowship . Stanley contributed to this debate by a 
rather surprising reflection. He claimed that conciliarity , i.e. the attempt to seek, find and 
articulate the truth through representative assemblies, was a particularity of Christianity and 
had spread only at a later stage to other religions. Since the church was a wandering people 
advancing through history to the ultimate goal of the kingdom, it had to struggle for the truth 
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within the contingencies of history. Councils were the instrument for this process. Both in the 
Faith and Order Commission and in Stanley s department great emphasis was placed on the 
integrity and participation of the local community. Universality was not to be isolated from its 
roots in the human community where people live side by side. 


In 1973, Faith and Order defined conciliar fellowship as a fellowship of local churches . A 
year later the Dialogue Secretariat called an inter-religious conference in Colombo which 
sought to clarify the contribution of religions to a world community living in peace. The 
conference came up with the vision of a community of communities , i.e. a world community 
respecting the identity of religious, ethnic, cultural and linguistic communities. There was a 
clear correspondence between the two visions. On the one hand churches acting together 
and coalescing into a universal communion, on the other hand a world community built on 
the integrity of communities and drawing its strength from a strict application of the criterion 
of subsidiarity. 


Developments since the mid 1970s have gone in the opposite direction. The relevance of the 
vision, however, remains intact. 


Stanley Samartha s contribution to the witness of the World Council of Churches has been 
considerable and there are good reasons to remember him with deep gratitude. 


Lukas Vischer 
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Dr S. Samartha's Time at the World Council of Churches 


The first time | met Stanley Samartha was at the meeting of the Working Group of the sub- 
unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies (DFIl) at Pendeli, north of 
Athens, March 1973. At that time | was invited as consultant. At the next meeting of the 
Working Group at New Delhi, September 1974, | had become a full member and in 1975 | 
was appointed by the WCC as its moderator. In that capacity | cooperated very closely with 
Dr. Samartha, the Director of DFI, till 1980 when he laid down his work in Geneva and 
returned to his native country India. Our mutual understanding and cooperation was perfect. 
In his publication Between Two Cultures, ecumenical ministry in a pluralist world’ (1996) 
Stanley dedicates a short passage to our working together and he ends with the sentence: 
"Over the years our official relations as moderator and director ripened into deep Christian 
friendship". | cannot but affirm this statement. 


The meeting at Pendeli was the first meeting of the Working Group of DFIl. The DF sub-unit 
had been called into existence in 1971 at the meeting of the Central Committee of the WCC, 
Addis Ababa 1971 and at that occasion Dr Samartha was appointed as its director. But it is 
worthwhile to look at the earlier developments that led to this decision. | still remember a 
conference on relations with Muslims organized by Citor Hayward, study secretary of the 
WCC’s Committee on World Mission and Evangelism (CWME) in Brumana, Lebanon in 
1966. During that conference some of us urged Dr Hayward to start thinking about the 
possibility of the WCC establishing a department of interreligious relations, just as the 
Vatican had done in 1965. Victor Hayward was adamant in his refusal. Interreligious 
dialogue was such a sensitive topic among the member churches of the WCC that there was 
no possibility of support for such an undertaking. 


However, within two years the situation had changed completely. At the WCC assembly in 
Uppsala 1968 the first tentative steps in the direction of interreligious dialogue were taken. 
Dr. Samartha was appointed as study secretary with the special assignment to carry forward 
a study on ’The World of God and the living faiths of Men’. That study project had already 
started in 1955 and Samartha was given the task to bring it to new life. 


Samartha was not very happy with the wording of the study project. It looked like the 
opposite of a dialogical approach to people of living faiths: on the one hand the Word of 
God, on the other hand those people. From the beginning of his work with the WCC 
Samartha had a different program in his mind, that of the encounter between believers, 
Christians and people of other faiths. But he was aware that he would have to overcome 
deep suspicions from the side of many church-leaders and staff members within the WCC. 
In his commemorative account of his years with the WCC (Between Two Cultures) he tells 
the story that during his first week on the WCC staff somebody asked him: "Are you the 
Indian theologian recently appointed to promote syncretism in the World Council of 
Churches?". 


Against this background the achievements of Dr Samartha are all the more remarkable. He 
was a great strategist, as | experienced time and again. He knew exactly what could be 
achieved at a certain moment and what would be better postponed to a later occasion. 
Already in March 1970 he succeeded in organizing the first interreligious encounter of the 
WCC in Ajaltoun, Lebanon. It was a very cautious beginning with three Hindus, four 
Buddhists, three Muslims and not less than twenty-eight Christians attending, but it resulted 
in a stimulating memorandum. | quote one sentence: "The keynote of the consultation was 
the understanding that a full and loyal commitment to one’s own faith did not stand in the way 
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of dialogue". Later | often heard Samartha explaining dialogue as ’a meeting of 
commitments’. Shortly after Ajaltoun a group of twenty-three Christian theologians - Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant - met in Zurich. They brought out a document, known as 
the Zurich aide-m moire. It stressed that throughout the world people (Christians included) 
are living in a pluralistic society and that they have to learn to live together. Therefore 
dialogue was demanded in this hour of human history. 


This aide-m moire laid the ground for the very important next step. As mentioned before the 
Central Committee of the WCC in its meeting at Addis Ababa 1971 decided to establish the 
sub-Unit DFl. At the same meeting the Central Committee accepted an ’Interim Policy 
Statement and Guidelines on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies’. For 
Stanley Samartha, the appointed Director of DFI, this meant a possibility to start with the 
implementation of the program towards which he had striven from the very beginning of his 
work in Geneva. During the years 1968 till 1971 Samartha had already made many contacts 
with people of different faiths by means of extensive journeys. Ajaltoun had given a strong 
impulse. Now the real work could start. In that work Samartha always followed two lines of 
action: in the first place he organized an impressively long series of dialogical encounters - 
or inspired others to do so - and in the second place he promoted an ongoing reflection by 
Christians about interreligious dialogue, its necessities and its theological consequences. 


| do not think it necessary to discuss all the work Dr Samartha has done during his period in 
Geneva nor to give an impression of all the conferences he organized and attended. | will 
just highlight some of the most important meetings and in that way show Samartha’s merits 
in promoting dialogue with people of living faiths. All these meetings | attended myself and 
so | had an opportunity to get fully acquainted with his ideas and strategies. 


The first meeting | would draw attention to, is the multilateral dialogue in Colombo 1974. 
This time all the people that attended were in a minority position as far as their religion was 
concerned. The list of participants shows the names of 7 Hindus, 8 Buddhists, 10 Muslims 
and 17 Christians, whereas - unlike Ajaltoun - 4 Jews also took part. The theme of the 
conference was ‘towards world community: resources and responsibilities for living together’. 
| remember Colombo as a very lively encounter. Of course there were items on which the 
participants could not agree (as for instance the definition of spirituality), but remarkably 
enough, at the end the conference came out with an unanimously accepted statement (which 
had not been the case at the Ajaltoun conference). In the publication entitled "The Colombo 
Papers’ Dr Samartha mentions some tensions and polarities, but also some positive gains. 
He finds the fact that people of five different faiths met together under the auspices of the 
WCC for sustained reflection on a mutually accepted theme is in itself significant. No one 
was interested in ‘syncretism’, but the participants looked for a larger framework in which 
responsibilities for living together in community could be accepted without in any way 
ignoring particularities. 


The next important meeting was the assembly of the WCC at Nairobi in 1975. Two new 
developments occurred. In the first place there was a special Section on the theme 'Seeking 
Community: the Common Search of People of Various Faiths, Cultures and Ideologies’ 
(Section Ill). That meant that people of different faiths were no longer regarded as just the 
‘other ones’, but as fellow-seekers for world community. It was clearly a result of Samartha’s 
efforts and an evidence of the fact that his work began to have an impact on the program of 
the WCC. In the second place, for the first time in the history of the WCC five guests of other 
faiths were invited to attend the assembly, a Hindu, a Buddhist, a Jew, a Muslim and a Sikh. 


However, contrary to the expectations of the staff and the member of the Working Group of 
DFI the Nairobi assembly proved to create a serious crisis in the history of DFl. The guests 
of other faiths were not very welcomed by many of the participants of the assembly. They 
were not allowed to speak in plenary sessions, not even to say a few words of gratitude after 
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they had been officially welcomed by the moderator of the assembly. The members of 
Section Ill came out with a report on the Common Search of People of Various Faiths, 
Cultures and Ideologies. That report was severely criticized in the plenary session, mainly by 
participants from Europe. It was considered to be in opposition to the mission of the Church 
and to show traces of syncretism. As a result of this first plenary discussion the report was 
sent back to Section III for reconsideration. 


Understandably the mood of Section Ill was gloomy. | remember that Prof. Hans Jochen 
Margull, the then moderator of DFI, said to me that the staff of the sub-unit (Dr Samartha and 
his two colleagues) better look out for a new job, because he expected that DFI was going to 
be killed. But Samartha did not give up that easily. Section Ill did not change its report, but it 
added a preamble. The two most important points in that preamble were that the Great 
Commission of Jesus Christ to make disciples of all nations should not be abandoned or 
betrayed, disobeyed or compromised, nor be misused and further that we are all opposed to 
syncretism, if by syncretism we mean attempts to create a new religion composed of 
elements taken from different religions. 


The combination of the preamble with the report was not very satisfactory, but in any case at 
the next plenary session the report was carried. This time participants from Asia defended 
the program of interreligious dialogue very strongly. The work of DFI could continue after 
Nairobi. _Samartha thought it wise to learn from the experience of Nairobi and to convene a 
meeting of Christian thinkers to discuss together the theological implications of dialogue with 
people of living faiths. That meeting was held at Chiang Mai, Thailand, in April 1977. 
Samartha found it the most satisfying of all the meetings which he had organized during his 
ecumenical years. And indeed, it was remarkably successful. Among the sixty participants 
was the study secretary of the World Evangelical Fellowship and also two Norwegian 
theologians who had opposed dialogue very strongly at Nairobi. Also five Roman Catholics 
took part. In spite of the variety of the participants we ended with an unanimously accepted 
statement, which was approved in 1979 by the Central Committee of the WCC and is known 
under the title "Guidelines on Dialogue with people of living faiths and ideologies’. 


During all his years in Geneva, Dr Samartha organized a long series of interreligious 
encounters with Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims (Consultations with Jews were organized by a 
sub-committee of DFl, named ’Consultation of the Church and the Jewish people). Let me 
just mention one special occasion. In 1979 a small group of six Muslims and six Christians 
met at Chamb sy to discuss developments in dialogue and cooperation under the heading 
‘Christians and Muslims living Together’. At a certain moment Dr Ezeddin Ibrahim came out 
with a kind of ultimatum: if the WCC did not prohibit Christian mission among Muslims, 
dialogue would cease. As moderator of the meeting | could only suggest that we take a tea 
break and ask Dr Samartha and Dr Ibrahim to sit together and try to formulate a statement 
that would be acceptable to both parties. They came out with a generally accepted 
statement which read: "Organized missionary activities generate tensions between Christians 
and Muslims and are causing increasing concern. In order to build trust and confidence and 
for the sake of future relations between us these activities should be restrained. However, 
proper understanding of each other’s beliefs, teachings and attitudes should be facilitated”. 
The meeting was saved and again Samartha’s wisdom had prevailed. 


When | look back at Stanley Samartha’s time in Geneva, | remember him as a very wise 
man. He had a clear idea in his mind of the program he wanted to implement and in spite of 
criticism and opposition he succeeded in realizing that program. Soon after his arrival he 
became a man with great authority in the staff of the WCC. In his theological thinking he 
practised a certain restraint. That again was wise. | have the impression that after his return 
to India in 1980 Samartha felt freer to develop his ideas about what might be called a 
pluralistic model of theology. Within the framework of the ecumenical movement Samartha’s 
contribution was most important. He laid the basis for interreligious dialogue, both by 
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building a broad network of relations with people of living faiths and by promoting a reflection 
on dialogue and its many problems. We may hope that the results of his efforts will be 
lasting. In a time when some people speak about a ’clash of civilizations’ interreligious 
encounter and cooperation are more necessary than ever before. 


Let me end by mentioning that Dr Samartha’s work received special attention in my own 
country, the Netherlands. In 1986 Samartha was conferred the degree of Doctor Honoris 
Causa by the University of Utrecht and in 1992 Ebuwout Klootwijk obtained a doctor’s degree 
with a very thorough thesis on the Interreligious Dialogue and Theology of Religions in the 
Work of Stanley J. Samartha. It was titled "Commitment and Openness’. 


Dick Mulder 
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In Gratitude for Stanley Samartha 


In 1975, as | was called to work in the Dialogue sub-unit of the WCC, whose director 
was Dr. Stanley Samartha, | was marked by my experiences of the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue and had no idea about the extended wider dialogue between the world 
religions. Islam and Hinduism were completely unknown to me. It took some time 
also in Germany before there was a noticeable interest in these religions. That is 
why | was surprised but at the same time truly grateful to learn that at the Assembly 
in Nairobi there would be not only a Jewish representative but also a Muslim, a 
Hindu, a Buddhist and even a Sikh. Samartha was the one who brought about the 
invitation to people of other faiths to the Assembly. The guests of other faiths 
participated in Section Ill entitled Towards a wider ecumenism. | was co- 
responsible for the guests. It was an important beginning. Due to the historically 
conditioned confessional limitations and constraints it took us some time to 
internalise the importance of what was begun in Nairobi. Samartha was the one who 
bought us out of this narrowness. 


Somewhat later, he sent me to India and Sri Lanka to meet with study centres and to 
gather experiences. These meetings and encounters in a world unknown to me so far 
widened my religious horizon. | am to this day benefiting from this widened horizon. 
We have so far in the ecumenical movement not really taken in and integrated the 
challenges of Samartha whether it be in Geneva or in Berlin, where today | live my 
life in retirement. 


If the WCC had had its roots in India instead of in Geneva, we would have had a 
much stronger emphasis on dialogue between religions. However, the contribution of 
Stanley Samartha was that we in Geneva should also promote friendly dialogue as a 
way to address globalisation and confront the threats of terrorism. Together religions 
must be able to impart to our world the need for peace so that conflicts, wars and 
hatred do not take control of our lives. 


Today, 25 years after Nairobi, in my home town Berlin, Samartha would have found 
many who would engage themselves for the same goal and in the same spirit. They 


may do so without knowing Samartha. In addition, Jews all over the world should be 
won for a stronger participation in this ecumenical dialogue. 


Franz von Hammerstein 
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Stanley Samartha 


Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies 


| had been told to look for an Indian man carrying a copy of One World, the magazine of the 
World Council of Churches. And, as | stumbled bleary-eyed past passport control in the Geneva 
airport after a sleepless overnight flight from Washington, D.C., | hoped he would be there and 
easy to find. | needn’t have worried. Stanley Samartha found me. And not for the last time. 


An American devoted to Jewish-Christian dialogue in the United States, | was the newest of the 
newbies when it came to living and working in the international, intercultural, and multi- 
ecclesiastical environment that was the World Council of Churches. But Stanley pointed the way 
for me through the tangle of WCC bureaucracy and, once he thought | knew enough, left me on 
my own to discover my peculiar role in the Council as a whole and in the Sub-Unit on Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies (DF). 


The DFI -- an institutional consequence of the debate about "mission or dialogue" that had raged 
in the International Missionary Council and then the WCC since at least the IMC’s meeting at 
Tambaram in 1938 -- was Stanley’s creation. It was formally created by the WCC’s Central 
Committee in 1971 at its meeting in Addis Ababa, following a dialogue meeting that Stanley 
organized in Ajaltoun, Lebanon in 1970. 


The name of the WCC program -- Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies -- 
precisely set forth both its goal and delimitation. There was to be "dialogue" as opposed to 
"proselytism." "Mission" was thought to include dialogue and, according to some, dialogue was a 
"tool" of mission. Though hotly debated during the 1970s and 1980s, questions such as these 
became less prominent as the end of the twentieth century approached. But Stanley was clear: 
dialogue was in the service of Christianity, to be sure, but at the same time it had value in itself, 
both for Christian participants and for those of other faiths. 


Next, the dialogue was to be with people; it was not a dialogue between or among religions. 
Although he was a bureaucrat and academic, Stanley firmly believed in what we might call 
"grass-roots" dialogue. It was "dialogue in community" among people -- individuals -- who lived 
and worked next to one another. 


But there was a more theological aspect to the emphasis on "people" instead of on "religions" 
that was founded in the theology of Karl Barth. Arguably Barth was the most influential 
theologian of the twentieth century and he was no less influential among missionary thinkers 
than he was in other aspects of the ecumenical movement. For Barth, all religions, including 
Christianity, were human creations that fell short of the glory of God. Faith in Christ, on the other 
hand, transcended religions, calling them all into judgment. The debate over the role of other 
religions in Christian missionary thinking that had continued since Tambaram had taken the 
shape, at a tactical level, of "mission or dialogue?" Stanley, rejecting the "either/or" formulation, 
placed his emphasis on dialogue with people, an emphasis that included mission in the sense of 
"witness" (as opposed to proselytism). 
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At the same time, the Sub-unit was charged with fostering dialogue, not with just any people but 
specifically with "People of Living Faiths and Ideologies." The influence of Barth is obvious. The 
intended dialogue partners were to be people of faith, be they Hindu, Buddhist, Jewish, Muslim, 
or what have you so long as the faith was vibrant, alive. There was an assumption that people 
who identified with religions other than Christianity also had "faith," an assumption that may have 
gone beyond, or even been contrary, to Karl Barth’s assertion about faith in Christ. But it avoided 
questions such as whether, for instance, Hinduism or Islam had theological significance for 
Christianity. The dialogue was simply among people of faith. 


(The "...and Ideologies" part of the sub-unit’s title was a specific reference to Marxism, an 
important political consideration in the 1970s that never really got off the ground in the WCC and 
was ultimately discontinued. 


In 1979 a document was adopted by the WCC Central Committee that spelled out the dialogue 
theology to which Stanley Samartha devoted his life: "Guidelines on Dialogue with People of 
Living Faiths and Ideologies." Now, in 2001, many of the details in "Guidelines" may be dated 
but the theological thrust remains bright and clear. Buried near the end of the document (Ill,4) is 
the paragraph that continues to make dialogue the clarifying principle for countless practitioners 
of interreligious dialogue: 


"One of the functions of dialogue is to allows participants to describe and witness to their faith in 
their own terms. This is of primary importance since self-serving descriptions of other peoples’ 
faith are one of the roots of prejudice, stereotyping and condescension. Listening carefully to the 
neighbours’ self-understanding enables Christians better to obey the commandment not to bear 
false witness against their neighbours, whether those neighbours be of long established 
religious, cultural, or ideological traditions or members of new religious groups." Stanley found 
me at the airport before | found him those many years ago. He finds me again and again, always 
with the welcome caution: Do not bear false witness. 


Allan R. Brockway 
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A Brother on the Journey of Dialogue: Dr Stanley Samartha 


Mission is constitutive of being Christian. In other words, every Christian is a missionary. Mission 
is understood in a very broad sense today. It entails, among other things, relating the living faith 
of Christians to the belief of other people in a pluralistic world. It is in this context that every 
Christian must try to understand the commitment of the Church to promote interreligious 
dialogue. Interreligious dialogue is a distinct activity from mission but it cannot be separated from 
it Relating positively with people who choose to live according to their religious convictions forms 
part of Christian life. This is why Christian churches focus their attention to promoting 
interreligious dialogue in a systematic manner. To pursue this dimension of mission an effort 
was made to create a place in the existing structures of various churches. Thus Dr Samartha, as 
the first director of the World Council of Churches’ "sub-unit" on Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths and Ideologies (which is known today as the Office on Interreligious Relations and 
Dialogue, IRRD), became a close collaborator and a friend of the Vatican’s Secretariat for non- 
Christians, renamed as the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue (PCID) in 1988 by Pope 
John Paul Il. To most people in the world, all Christians are disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Consequently, people of other religions understand and expect the mission of Christians to be 
one. But it is also true that division in the Church represents for many a cause for amazement 
and scandal. Is not this what initially forced the divided churches to seek Christian unity? This 
ecumenical awareness directed Dr Samartha to propose that the churches must make all efforts 
to meet people of other religious traditions, not individually but together. This is why the 
Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue and the World Council of Churches’ ’sub-unit’ 
decided to meet every year and collaborate closely in meeting people of other religions. It is 
heartening to know that this happy tradition is being continued till today. 


The Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue held its first Plenary Assembly in 1979. The 
Catholic Church was still grappling with the question of ’why’ interreligious dialogue. It was still 
struggling to come to terms with the basic theological foundation for dialogue. Dr Samartha and 
Mgr Rossano, Secretary, PCID, insisted that the Church’s dialogue means accepting the other 
with his/her otherness without abandoning one’s own Christian identity. Mutual enrichment was 
emphasized as one of the key foundations for interreligious dialogue. 


It was at the "Theological Convention on Dialogue in Community", held at Chiang Mai (Thailand) 
from 18-27 April 1977, that the positions adopted by the World Council of Churches were seen 
to be nearer those of the Catholic Church. The architect of the meeting was Dr Samartha. From 
the beginning of the preparatory stage Dr Samartha wished to have the active participation of 
the Catholic Church in the Consultation. Mgr Rossano was invited as an observer for the 
preparatory meeting at Glion (Switzerland) from 24-28 January 1977. For the Consultation itself 
the President, the Secretary and the Under-secretary, together with two Consultors, were 
invited. Dr Samartha, on his own, also invited other Catholic participants as Catholic experts’. 
The Catholic Bishop of Chiang Mai and a Catholic monk were also present at the Consultation. 


At the Chiang Mai meeting the Catholic Church was always looked to as an interesting point of 
reference. The report which was published in the Bulletin (1977-XII/3, 36) says, "Never once did 
we hear an anti-Catholic word". It continues, "Among the chief points explained as the 
foundation of dialogue we must mention the revaluation of creation in a Christological and 
pneumatological sense and a decidedly innovatory anthropology with regard to the Reform. This 
led the assembly to use, consciously or unconsciously, expressions similar to those of Vatican II 
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and of the Pontifical documents, such as "riches of the nations" "self-revelation of God to the 
peoples" "action of the Spirit outside the Church" "dialogue as activity and service of the Church" 
"Christian community as distinct and open to the world of the religions", etc., and to give 
unanimous encouragement to dialogue as the modern form of the ministry of the Church” (p. 
139). 


Mgr Rossano, speaking on behalf of the Catholic participants said, "The Chiang Mai Convention 
represents in my view a real step forward in the ecumenical movement. From now on | am sure 
we will speak in terms of "before Chiang Mai" and "after Chiang Mai", and this not only for the 
Churches affiliated to the WCC but especially for the relations between the RC Churches and 
your Churches. It happens that the movement of convergence between the Churches finds 
today one of its major catalysts in the dialogue with people of other faiths | will affirm strongly 
in your presence what has been already agreed between our Vatican Secretariat and the DFI, 
that every initiative of dialogue, either of thinking on it, or of practising it with members of other 
faiths, be taken, whenever possible, in an ecumenical shape and collaboration" (Bulletin, 1977- 
XII/3, 36, p. 140). 


| see Dr Samartha complementing the person of Mgr Rossano. Both had the task of laying the 
theological foundations for interreligious dialogue in their respective Church/churches. Both 
contributed immensely to make interreligious dialogue credible in their respective 
Church/churches. In his book, Between Two Cultures, Ecumenical Ministry in a Pluralistic World, 
Dr Samartha speaks about the motivations, difficulties and ideas concerning interreligious 
dialogue. In that book he also touches on the growing positive attitude of the people of other 
religious traditions in the context of interreligious relations. Rooted and grounded in Christian 
tradition he proposed that religious identities not be understood or experienced in a static 
manner. For him they have to be affirmed and rediscovered, and they grow in relation to both 
their own community and those of other faiths. 


Having spent most of his life in India (where he was born and where he died) and Switzerland 
(where he worked) Dr Samartha brought enrichment to the reflection on the churches’ dialogue 
with other religions while he was enriched by the practice of that dialogue. He had plenty of 
success stories to tell but he also humbly admitted the failures which were due mainly to the 
uncomprehending attitude of the people around (E.g. While Christians feared a betrayal of 
mission, relativism and syncretism, the others accused Christians of using interreligious dialogue 
for a missionary purpose). 


| must also place on record the contribution Dr Samartha made to our Bulletin from time to time 
(cf. Bulletin, nn. 26 (1974-IX/2), 38 (1978-XIII/2) and 41-42 (1978-XIV/2-3). Dr Samartha deeply 
believed that dialogue is more than just an encounter of commitments. He wrote, "Commitment 
involves both an assent and a question within oneself. The area between the ‘I’ and the ‘thou’, 
between ’we’ and ’they’, is an area of personal relationship between people sharing the burden 
and joy of existence where genuine dialogue demands humility and love. Dialogue therefore is 
both an expression of faith and a sign of hope" [Bulletin, n. 26 (1974-IX/2)]. 


Fr. John Bosco Masayuki Shirieda, S.D.B. 
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Samartha's Call to Self-Criticism 


These reflections on S.J. Samartha, whom | met in my dialogue-journeys, are being written with 
memories of another meeting in Delhi that was convened, as | felt it, with the aim of meeting the 
challenge of preserving the cultural diversities against the background of aggressive mission or 
evangelisation. The majority of the participants were Hindus. This was the first time that | heard 
this fear that just as "tiger" is an endangered species in the biological world, Hindus - like many 
other cultural streams in the African, American, Asian continents - are in the danger of being 
destroyed for ever. My intention here is not at all that of responding to these fears. Rather to 
share an insight that | received from Dr. S.J. Samartha, back in 1981, as | was making my own 
steps in the pilgrimage that was inter-faith dialogue for me. 


Along with my friends Mr. M.K.K. Nair, and Justice P.K. Shamsuddin, a dream was coming true 
in Kochi, Kerala, India, in November 1981. It was the homecoming or meeting of interfaith 
families of India with interfaith friends from abroad, for five days, around our concern for 
humanity. In Samartha, | found a fellow pilgrim who had this deep concern for the wounded 
humanity, torn apart by many conflicts. Inter-religious conflicts labelled, as "communal conflicts" 
were uppermost in our thoughts, in the background of the reported conversion of a village in 
South India to Islam. 


Presenting his paper on "Religion and Human Welfare", Samartha made an impartial plea to the 
participants of the Meeting to make a soul-search into the causes of conflicts, that we too as 
believers are responsible. His appeal was not to treat the symptoms of the disease but the 
causes thereof. He reminded us fellow-pilgrims that too often we are part of the problem instead 
of being part of the solution. "Too often, religious communities themselves are part of the 
problem. Unless this is recognised they cannot provide any answer to the problem." (Religion 
and Life" edited by Fr. Albert Nambiaparambil cmi, p.33) 


Samartha reminded us of violent, oppressive structures that play the hide and seek game within 
these eruptions, known as communal conflicts. Hear his warnings: "Preaching sermons on 
salvation or peace or moksha is of little use to starving and oppressed people of our country or 
elsewhere"(ibidem, p.33). 


The talk of the day is that of "globalisation , of being in a global village. Samartha looks at the 
birth and growth of religions that are now linked together in this global village. He reminds us 
about the heritage that we claim adherence to, that "religions have originated and developed 
very much in isolation from each other." He is not failing in his duty to point to the difficulties of 
living together, that interfaith living together in our global village creates anxiety, insecurity and 
fear. 


Stanley Samartha lived this difficult path of interfaith pilgrimage. In spite of his failing health, he 
responded to this request to be with us. He supported us in this our pilgrimage. 


| met him a few more times in his home in Bangalore to seek his guidance. He has left us this 
challenge to walk in the difficult path of interfaith dialogue. Back in 1981, the fear of ’hidden 
agenda’ was present among many dialogue partners. This fear continues to play the same 
game, may be with political overtones, at the new dawn of the new millennium. His admonition to 
us would be that of facing squarely these challenges in openness that elicits openness. 


Albert Nambiaparambil cmi 
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The Samartha Mandate 


In June 1978 | joined the staff of the British Council of Churches (BCC) as Secretary to the 
Committee on Relations with People of Other Faiths (CRPOF). So | set off to Switzerland, and 
stayed for a full week, spending each day in the Ecumenical Centre. | wandered from office to 
office, meeting the great ones of the W.C.C. and making friends with so many of the 
administrative staff. "Welcome," they all said, "to the Ecumenical Family," and indeed the 
Ecumenical Centre became my second home for the ten years that | served the BCC.. 


And no one was more welcoming and friendly than Dr. Stanley Samartha, the first director of the 
DFI. To be sure, he had first to find out what kind of fish or fowl | was, and | was shrewdly 
examined about my experience as a missionary in Nigeria, my views about the Raj in India, and 
my competence as a theologian. Stanley always had serious reservations about missionaries, 
about the British, and about European theologians. But it seems | passed the test, and in 
Geneva in July 1979, a friendship began which has been one of the great privileges of my life. 
Happily | was able to tell Stanley what he meant to me on my last visit to India three years ago, 
and gladly respond to Dr Ucko s request now to share some of my indebtedness to Stanley with 
a wider audience. 


Sitting in his sunlit office in those July days of twenty-two years ago, Stanley spoke of his 
frustrations in his task of building up interfaith dialogue The Nairobi Assembly of the WCC was 
still a raw memory. There European theologians, together with some other first-world church 
people, had objected to visitors from other faith communities being allowed to address the 
Assembly, and it had seriously looked as though the infant work of the DFI was going to come to 
an abrupt end. But the voices of Russell Chandran of India and Lynn de Silva of Sri Lanka had 
saved the day. Stanley spoke to me with profound sadness of the failure of European theology 
to engage with the significance of other forms of faith. The shadows of Kraemer and Barth lay 
heavily upon the WCC community at that time, and Stanley was bruised (but unbowed) by the 
many verbal maulings he had had in Germany and in Britain and elsewhere by those who 
asserted the discontinuity between Christian faith and all other forms of religion. Then he turned 
to me with this challenge. You in Britain can do so much to put this right because you been 
have responsible for so much missionary work; the expansion of the Anglican Church, the 
Baptist Churches, the Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Churches, the Congregational 
Churches began in your islands. Also you in Britain have more theologians to the square mile 
than anywhere else on earth, and you have more former missionaries residing in your midst than 
anywhere else in the world. 


| did not contradict him. To be sure Stanley was not asking us to bear the responsibility for 
either the old Roman Catholic theology of extra ecclesiam nulla salus (outside the church no 
salvation), and or for its Lutheran counterpart extra fidem nulla salus (outside faith no salvation): 
these had their origins in Rome and in Germany. But he was right in his assessment that British 
people must acknowledge that much of the negation of other peoples religious ways and 
practices had its origin within these offshore islands of Western Europe. 


Thus was born the "Samartha mandate" for the work of our Committee in London. Travelling 
extensively throughout the British Isles | was able to enlist the help of scholars and theologians 
of all Churches | have mentioned, and indeed of smaller groupings like the Society of Friends 
and the Salvation Army. The great British missionary societies were already on my side: to their 
great and lasting credit they were the main financial supporters of the CRPOF, and many of their 
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leaders had been instrumental in setting up the committee. Because of the Samartha mandate 
one of our first actions in CRPOF was to set up a Theological Issues Sub-Committee which 
produced a steady stream of theological reflection in the following years, all on the side of 
generous and sympathetic understanding of the faith of other men and women. | was also able 
to use Stanley’s challenge in the "faith and order" and "mission and evangelism" circles of all the 
major British churches, and many notable statements were produced by the Church of England, 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland, the United Reformed Church, the Methodist Church and the 
Society of Friends. All this was a matter for considerable satisfaction to the man who had given 
this mandate to the British churches. 


But Stanley also set me other challenges during my days with him in that summer of 1978. The 
near debacle in Nairobi had led to a fresh initiative within the WCC and a major consultation had 
been held in April 1977 in Chiang Mai, Thailand. The findings of this consultation had just been 
reworked as the first set of WCC Guidelines on dialogue with People of Living Faiths and 
Ideologies. (They were actually promulgated by the WCC in 1979 at its Central Committee 
Meeting in Kingston, Jamaica). While these Guidelines, with their theme "Dialogue in 
Community," were a major break-through for the Ecumenical Movement, Stanley expressed his 
concern to me that they were "theologically timid.". They were unable to get beyond merely 
posing the central theological issues, i.e. what is the relationship between the universal creative 
and redemptive activity of God towards all humankind and Gods particular creative and 
redemptive activity in the history of Israel and in the person and work of Christ; are Christians to 
speak of God s work in the lives of all men and women only in terms of hope that they might 
experience something of Him, or more positively in terms of God s self disclosure; and would it 
ever be right and helpful to understand the work of God outside the church in terms of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


Furthermore would it ever be possible to find from the Bible criteria for the burgeoning new 
understandings of the relation of mission and dialogue. 


Sitting in Stanley’s office back in 1978 it seemed unlikely that we would ever get the ecumenical 
community to affirm emphatically and joyously the presence of God with all humanity. But then 
and there made an unspoken commitment to see how far the British Churches could go in 
producing just such an affirmation. This was a further aspect of the Samartha mandate. My 
own small contribution was to write a brochure to accompany the new Guidelines (called Why 
Dialogue? A First British Comment on the WCC Guidelines) in order to introduce them to the 
BCC Assembly in November 1979, taking up their unfinished issues and working through their 
unfinished theological business. The Guidelines were warmly welcomed in Britain and our BCC 
Assembly affirmed that the presence of people of different faiths was "within the gracious 
purposes of God." More to the point of this present article, | know that Stanley was delighted 
with the booklet and felt that he had found a real ally in his younger British colleague. For my 
part Stanley s warm appreciation led to my further writings in this field, and | am delighted to pay 
tribute now to Stanley s role in my own intellectual development. 


The friendship begun in those days was deepened by many other meetings in different parts of 
the world: all have their own memories. | remember walking through a great basilica in Hungary, 
and Stanley murmuring beside me, "what has this to do with the Galilean?" | recall his sadly 
explaining to me in Bangalore that India was not a place for interfaith dialogue on the very day of 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi s assassination. | remember his humble astonishment that a young Dutch 
scholar should have taken so much trouble to research the details of his life and to write a nearly 
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exhaustive survey of his writings (| refer to Euwout Klootwijk s excellent study of Samartha s 
work, Commitment and Openness, 1992). 


His last years were marked by failing eyesight but until his last illness he carried out his duties as 
a presbyter of the Church of South India in St Mark s Cathedral in Bangalore, faultlessly reciting 
the service. The last time | shook his hand was in United Theological College, Bangalore, on 
the steps of the fine residential building which bears his name. | am very glad there is this lasting 
memorial in brick and mortar in that great academic centre in South India. But | know also that 
Stanley’s vast contribution to interfaith understanding and the theology of religion will live on 
through his writings, and through his influence upon those of us who were honoured with his 
trust and friendship. 


Kenneth Cracknell 
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Samartha will be remembered as a great scholar and teacher 


For many of us, Dr. Stanley J. Samartha was teacher par excellence. He brought a distinct 
style to his teaching. Impeccably dressed and with measured steps he would walk into the 
class at the scheduled time, not a minute earlier not one later. With a liberal use of the black 
board he would systematically expound the most unsystematic of all religious thoughts, i.e. 
Hinduism. The words were aptly chosen and the ideas were clear and crisp. He tried to 
inculcate in to the minds of the young students an attitude of reverence and respect for the 
other religious traditions. Most of his students were from evangelical backgrounds and it was 
difficult for them to accept Samartha s views. They were disturbed. But Samartha walked 
with them and helped them to see the reality of other faiths in a new way. We came away 
from his classes enriched and the horizon of our faith got enlarged. 


Undoubtedly his passion all his life was interfaith dialogue and cooperation. In this area, he 
has made commendable contributions to the Church. He stoutly refuted the stereotypes and 
prejudices about other religions, which we have inherited from the early European scholars. 
A case in point is his study of the Hindu view of history. Drawing on the difference between a 
linear view of time, a characteristic of the Judeo-Christian tradition and the cyclic view of time 
of Asian religions, it was surmised that there was no view of history found in Hinduism. 
Samartha has successfully challenged this and shown how in Hinduism there was a spiral 
movement of time projecting a sense of history, though different from that of Christian faith. 


Samartha was impatient with people who use interfaith dialogue as a technique to convert 
the souls of non-Christians. He worked towards a new understanding of interfaith 
cooperation. In the age of pluralism, he firmly believed that we are called upon to cooperate 
with people of different faiths and of no faith to build a peaceable and just world. It is in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and cooperation that we should witness to the Gospel. How 
timely this message is. 


One last word. Personally | am grateful for his guidance and help in the program of the South 
Asia Theological Research Institute (SATHRI), Bangalore, ever since its inception in 1989. | 
was in charge of it till 2001. As senior colleague, he gave his full support to the programme 
by his contributions to the seminars and by guiding doctoral students in religion and theology. 


Samartha will be remembered as a great scholar and teacher. He left behind towards the 
end of his life a great legacy: a little testament of faith entitled, | could not go to Church on 
Good Friday . These reflections came out of his struggle with cancer, which took away his 
life. Based on the book of Job, he reflects on the problem of suffering. His acceptance in faith 
of illness and the eventual death is part of that witness. He refutes the purveyors of cheap 
grace, who turn faith into manipulative techniques. A courageous faith indeed! And let us 
give thanks to God. 


K.C. Abraham 
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Memorial Service for Dr. S.J. Samartha 


St. Mark's Cathedral - August 4, 2001 


Dr. Stanley Samartha’s family has asked me to say a few words at this memorial 
service, representing the Karnataka Theological College, Mangalore, the United 
Theological College, Bangalore, and Theological Education in India, in general. 


Dr. S.J. Samartha comes from the coastal Karnataka and was reared in the Basel 
mission tradition and piety. At the same time, he was a person who strove to cross 
the frontiers all his life, without alienating himself from his roots. He found himself in 
the intersection’ of cultures and religions. His self-understanding was that of being, 
unmistakably an Indian and distinctively a Christian.* His theological thinking was 
initially shaped by the United Theological College, Bangalore, where he was a 
student from 1941-1945. He was particularly influenced by P. D. Devanandan and 
Marcus Ward. His theological horizon was further widened through his studies in New 
York, Hartford (Connecticut) and Basel where he studied under some of the most 
well-known theologians and biblical scholars of the last century. 


After a brief period in the pastoral ministry in Udupi, he was appointed in 1947 to the 
faculty of the BEM Theological Seminary in Mangalore, which was established in 
1847. There he served as a lecturer for two years, and, after his studies abroad, he 
became the first fully-fledged Indian principal of the seminary for 8 years. He played 
a vital role in affiliating the seminary to the Senate of Serampore College. This 
enabled the students there to obtain the L. Th. Diploma, paving the way for their 
higher theological studies. This was a significant contribution, in terms of the vision 
for the future pastoral and theological leadership in Karnataka. The affiliation is seen 
as a new phase in the history of this seminary. During these years, Dr. Samartha 
was also active in the SCM, YMCA, NCC, the Senate of Serampore College, 
including its text books programme, called Christian Students Library, which 
eventually produced 42 basic text books and commentaries. 


In 1960, Dr. Samartha was invited by the UTC Council to join its faculty. There he 
succeeded his teacher, P.D. Devanandan, as Professor of Philosophy and History of 
Religions. He was also the first Director of the Division of Research and Post- 
graduate Studies of the College. Those who studied under him remember him as a 
remarkable and effective teacher, with his well prepared, clearly expressed 
easy-to-remember lectures, which were both challenging and enriching. During this 
period he involved himself in seminars and dialogues organized by the CISRS. 
These were on the Indian understanding of Jesus Christ, contemporary religious 
thought in India, village religion and the like. His dialogical interaction with people of 


"S.J. Samartha, Between Two Cultures: Ecumenical Ministry in a Pluralistic World (Geneva: WCC, 
1996). 


* Ecuwout Klootwijk, Commitment and Openness: The Interreligious Dialogue and Theology of 


Religions in the Work of Stanley J. Samartha (Zoctermeer: Uitgeverij Bockencentrum B. V,, 1992), p. 
19. 1 also made use of this book for some of the biographical data. 
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other faiths grew during this time. He left UTC in 1966 to become the Principal of 
Serampore College, Serampore, and later went to Geneva to the World Council of 
Churches. After coming back from Geneva in 1981, he continued to teach courses 
and to guide students in thesis writing at UTC in the areas of both theology and 
religions, as a Visiting Professor. He also actively participated in the collaborative 
doctoral programme of the Senate of Serampore College and UTC, i.e., SATHRI, 
and guided a number of doctoral students.° 


Dr. Samartha’s contribution as a theological educator is not limited to his time that he 
spent as a theological teacher or as a Principal in a theological College. In fact, 
theological education, in the broader sense of the term, was his life-vocation. All his 
writings and his thinking point to this. He was deeply concerned about the quality of 
theological education for continuing the Mission of God, as disciples of Jesus Christ, 
especially in the Indian and Asian context. A relevant and effective theological 
education should be committed to, and rooted in, the faith in Jesus Christ and be 
open to the insights, resources and challenges coming from our religio-cultural 
heritage. While he always advocated a relevant indigenous Christian theology, he 
was keenly aware of the dangers and pitfalls of becoming too narrowly focused on 
local issues, forgetting the great themes of Christian faith and its rich, ecumenical 
heritage. So also, while acknowledging the need for developing Indian Christian 
theology in dialogue with the so-called little traditions, he was of the opinion that we 
should not forget the rich heritage of the Sanskritic tradition, simply because of some 
of the negative aspects of that tradition. He was very much concerned that the Indian 
Church should surmount its ghetto mentality and become outgoing. This is 
important, if it has to take deep roots theologically in the Indian soil and if it has to 
remain faithful to the mission to which it has been called. 


Inter-religious dialogue for him was an integral part of Christian mission itself-mission 
of bearing witness to, and being, the channels of God’s love as it was manifested 
especially in the life, death and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Dialogue meant to 
him a silent revolution in terms of attitudinal change, and willingness to listen to one 
another and to allow the other person to be his/her own spokes-person. It is the 
willingness to see God at work everywhere, without giving up the integrity of the 
Christian faith and witness. He felt that it was the tendency of Christians to erect 
fences around Jesus Christ by claiming him all for themselves that keeps others from 
seeing him in his true light and significance. For Dr. Samartha it was like the hands of 
Uzza in the O.T. trying to protect the honour of God. He saw the uniqueness of Jesus 
in Jesus’ unique ability to evoke wide-ranging positive responses from people of 
other faiths and ideologies. In this Jesus was advitiya, the unique one. Hence, he felt 
that as Indian Christians we need to listen to others and take their perception of 
Jesus Christ seriously. For him theological education has to be pastorally effective, in 
terms of the preaching, teaching and nurturing ministries of the church. It has to 
enable Christians to live with others in mutual trust and respect, so that mission can 
be carried out not only for others but also together with others. An important aspect 


3 


’ Ibid., pp. 19-3’ ). Godwin Shiri (ed.), Wholeness in Christ: The Legacy of the Basel Mission in India 
(Mangalore: KATHM, 1985), pp. 26-106. 
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of this pastoral concern comes out clearly in his last published work.* In this, the 
primary concern is not the understanding of the problem of suffering, but the 
existential-theological concern of being sustained by faith and sustained it’s faith in 
the face of suffering, in the light of the cross and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. His 
theological thinking is characterized by his attempt to hold together commitment and 
openness, knowing that God is always more than our limited and finite perceptions of 
God. 


The questions that he raised and the insights that he left behind will continue to 
challenge us and encourage us as we continue our faith journey and theological 
reflections in the days and years to come. His faith in and commitment to Christ led 
him to chart a territory that was less traversed. He has provided us with a few 
sketches and landmarks. Let us continue these concerns in ways that would be 
appropriate for the future by way of creative and critical interaction with his thought. 
This would be in the service of the mission and ministry to which all of us are called, 
so that all may experience new life in all its abundance that is made available for all 
in Jesus Christ. 


It is my prayer that God grant Dr. Samartha’s family, particularly to Mrs. Iris 
Samaratha, their relatives and friends, numerous former students and colleagues of 
Dr. Samartha the abiding peace that Jesus promised, which surpasses all human 
understanding. May the enabling, enlightening and comforting presence of the 
crucified and the risen Lord be with us all as we continue our faith journey. Thank 
you. 


O.V. Jathanna 


* S.J. Samartha, | could not Go to Church on Good Friday,- A Testament of Faith (Bangalore: Asian 
Trading Corporation, 2000). 


> This is based on my reading of Dr. Samartha’s various writings, listening to his talks and comments 
on various occasions as well as the personal conversations that we had, especially since 1981. 
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